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They brought her a lute, 
That its musical tone 

Might chase away sadness, 
Might cheer her when lone; 

For they would not her heart 


: From the bright world should sever, 
a6 As if young hope had whispered, 
3 **Farewell!—and forever.” 


With jewels they woved; 
And they wooed her with song; 
And they bade her go forth 
*Mid the glittering throng,— 
To shine, and to conquer, 
Wherever she moved; 
To smile, and lead captive— 
To look, and be loved. 


But what was the world 
And its gay dreams to her? 
Whose heart, like the lone leaf 
That winter winds stir, 
Still clings to the bough 
Which though sapless and sere, 
In life was so cherished 
In Zeath is still dear.’ 





Once only she loved; 
Once had worshipp’d, and won. 
Was the light of his light, 
Was the moon of his sun; 
She had followed his footsteps— 
Had lived on his breath, 
Till his beauty was shadowed 
In darkness and death. 


To wander the paths 
He had wandered before; 
To nurse the same flowers 
He tended of yore; 
To dream o’er his words. 
And to weep o’er each token, 
Was the sad but sweet care 
Of a heart well nigh broken, 





But the flowers that bound 
Her to earth with their spell, 

Though cherished so fondly, 
Though tended so well, 

Though nursed with a love 
That could never decay, 

Drooped slowly before her, 
Then faded away. 





She watched the last bud, 
That yet lifted its head 
Like Hope, who still lingers, 
Though all else be dead; 
It withered—and she 
From that desolate hour, 
Became like the lone bud, 
A pule fading flower. 
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A bright morning and a happy one, Dorothea;— 
we have been roaming through the green wood, by 
the side of the whispering water-course, and picking 
up the shining pebbles from their liquid shrine, and 
listening to the chattering of the grey squirrels as they 
leaped from bough to bough, and then we wandered 
carelessly on in that happy dreaminess of mind,which 
leisure, stolen from the bustle and excitement of the 
world, can only give. Oh, there are many and ex- 
cellent lessons learned by those who can throw aside, 
as a garment, the cares of business and the little 
perplexities of social life, and stroll abroad,  free- 
thoughted, to silently drink in the beauties which 
nature has scattered with so liberal a hand through 


©The sounding aisles of the dim woods.’? 


And over the warm and sunny meadows; and there is 
much poetry to be learned at such a time—not writ- 
ten poetry, like that which thou lovest, Dorothea, but 
the poetry which is felt in the odour of sweet wild 
flowers, which is heard in the music of the rustling 
branches, in the melodious songs of uncaged birds, 
and viewed in the bright drop of liquid dew which 
exhales in mute adoration to the heaven which gave 
it birth—which is seen in the shadowy majesty of 
the patriarchal forest trees, and in the massive gran- 
deur of overhanging rocks. ‘This is the unwritten 
poetry that winds itself into the heart, freshening 
it as the meandering river freshens the meadows 
through which it glides. But we are weary now, and a 
seat within your trelliced porch, a glass of water to 
relieve our thirst, and a peep at your portfolio, 
wherein beautiful thoughts, in musical words are 





treasured, as joy-gems to make glad the heart’s 
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weariness, andthen we shall return, invigorated, to 
the crowded mart, and become once more a busy unit 
among the many who there labor. 

Ha! you have been following the stream toward its 
source, and have gathered, as I knew you would, a 
rich boquet of flowers upon its banks; many far 
sweeter than the cultured ones that grow the nearer 
howe. 

Here is asonnet generally attributed to Shaks- 
peare, though its authorship is somewhat doubtful; 
but by whomsoever it may have been written, no one 
can hesitate in pronouncing it beautiful. 

“TAKE THOSE LIPS AWAY. 
“Take, oh take those lips away, 
That so sweetlye were forsworne; 
And those eyes, the breake of day, 
Lights, that do misleade the morne; 
But my kisses bring againe, 
Seales of love, but seal’d in vaine. 
Hide, oh hide those hills of snowe, 
Which thy frozen bosom beares, 
On whose tops the pinks that growe 
Are of those that April wears: 
But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound in those icy chains by thee.” 

The nearer the fountain the purer the flow. 
What though there be a quaintness in the meta- 
phors?—yet call to mind the age in which it was 
written, and there are very few who will not admire 
its melody of versification and its extreme tender- 
ness. 

“What think you of this,” said Dorothea, “it is a 
favorite with me, and one that my father often bids 
me repeat to him. He says the whole piece breathes 
of thesheart, and that it could have emanated from 
none but a loving and a noble mind.” 

Read it, Dorothea. 

The sweet girl acceded to our wish, and we 
leaned back against the trellice-work of the porch, 
and were lulled into unconscious happiness by the 
tones of her musical voice, and the moving ten- 
derness of the sentiments,then uttered. In the lan- 
guage of Coleridge during the whole recital—*Our 
eyes were making pictures.” 

Here it is—judge ye!— 

“WINIFREDA. 
“Away; let nought to love displeasing, 
My Winitreda, move your care; 
Let nought delay the heavenly blessing, 
Nor squeamish pride, nor gloomy fear. 


What tho’ no grants of royal donors 
With pompous titles grace our blood; 

We'll shine in more substantial honors, 
And to be noble we'll be good. 


Our name, while virtue thus we tender, 
Will sweetly sound where e’er ’tis spoke: 

And all the great ones, they shall wonder 
How they respect such little folk. 


What though rom fortune’s lavish bounty 
No mighty treasures we possess; 

We'll find within our pittance plenty, 
And be content without excess. 














Still shall each returning season 
Suflicient for our wishes give; 
For we will live a life of reason, 
And that’s the only life to live. 


Through youth and age in love excelling, 
We'll hand in hand together tread; 

Sweet-smiling peace shall crown our dwelling, 
And babes, sweet smiling babes, our bed. 


Ifow should I love the pretty creatures, 
While round my knees they fondly clung; 

To see them look the:r mother’s features. 
To hear them lisp their mother’s tongue. 


And when with envy time transported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And I'll go a wooing in my boys.” 


Manly it isand loving withal, and containing two 
couplets which of themselves are sufficient to seeure 
it from being ranked with common productions.— 


“Will shine in more substantial honors 
And to be noble will be good.” 


The worthy independence contained in this 
resolution is only equalled by the warm, soul- 
felt feeling which prompts him a little farther 
on to draw portraits of his children—“looking their 
mother’s features” and“lisping their mother’s tongue” 

“Here is the original of the now popular song of 
the ‘Old English gentlemen’ and contains as pun- 
genta satire upon the young men of the present times 
as it did on those of the period to which it refers. 


“THE OLD AND YOUNG COURTIER. 


‘An old song made by an aged old pate, 
Of an old worshipful gentleman, who had a greate 
estate, 
That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate, 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate; 
Like an old courtier of the queen’s, 
And the queen’s old courtier. 


With an old lady, whose anger one word asswages, 

They every quarter paid their old servants their wa- 
ges, 

And never knew what belong’d to coachmen, foot- 
men, nor pages, 

But kept twenty old fellows with blue coats and 
badges; 

Like an old courtier, &c. 


With an old study fill’d full off learned old books, 
With an old reverend chaplain, you might know him 
by his looks. 
With an old buttery hatch worn quite off the hooke, 
And an old kitchen, that maintain’d half dozen old 
cooks: 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


With an old hall, hung about with pikes, guns, and 
bows, 

With old swords, and bucklers, that had borne many 
shrewde blows, 

And an old frize coat, to cover his worship’s trank 
hose, 

And a cup of old sherry, to comfort hie copper 
nose; 





Like an old courtier, &c. 
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With a good old fashion, when Christmasse was 
come, 

To call in all his old neighbors with bagpipe and 
dram, 

With good chear enough to furnish every old room. 

And old liquor able to make a cat speak, and man 
damb, 

Like an old coartier, &c. 





With an old falconer, huntsman, and a kennel of 
hounds, ‘ 

That never hawked, nor hunted, but on his own 
grounds, 

Who, like a wise man, kept himself within his own 
bounds, 

And whien he dyed gave every child a thousand good 
pounds; 

Like an old courtier, &c. 


Bat to his eldest son his house and land he assign’d, 
Charging him in his will to keep the old bountifull 
mind, 
To be good to his old tenants, and to his neighbors 
be kind: 
But in the ensuing ditty you shall hear how he was 
inclin’d; 
Like a young courtier of the king’s 
And the king’s young courtier. 


Like a flourishing young gallant, newly come to his 
land, 

Who keeps a brace of painted madanis at his com- 
mand, 

And takes up a thousand pound upon his father’s 
land, 

And gets drunk in a tevern, till he can neither go nor 
stand; 

Like a young courtier, &c. 


With a new-fangled lady, that is dainty, nice, and 
spare, 

Who never knew what belong’d to good house.keep- 
ing, or care, 

Who buyes gaudy-color’d fans to play with wan- 
ton air, 

And seven or eight different dressings of other wo- 
men’s hair; 

Like a young courtier, &c. 


With a new fashion’d hall, built where the old one 
stood, 
Hung round with new pictures, that do the poor no 
vod, 
With a fine marble chimney, wherein burns neither 
coal nor wood, 
And a new smooth shovelboard, whereon no victuals 
ne’er stood; 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


With a new study, stuft full of pamphlets, and 
plays, 

And a new chaplain, that swears faster than he 
prays, 

With a new buttery hatch, that opens once in four or 
five days, 

And a new French cook, to devise fine kickshaws, 
and toys; 

Like a young courtier, &c. 


With a new fashion, when Christmas is drawing 
On a new journey to London straight we all must 
begone, 








And leave none to keep house, but our new porter 
John, 
Who relieves the poor witha thump on the back 
with a stone; 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


With a new gentleman-usher, whose carriage is com- 
pleat, 

With a new coachman, footmen, and pages to carry 
up the meat, 

With a waiting-gentlewoman, whose dressing is very 
neat, 

Who when her lady has din'd, lets the servant not 
eat; 

Like a young courtier, &c. 


With new titles of honor bought with his father’s 
old gold, 
For which sundry of his ancestors’ old manors are 
sold; 
And this is the course most of our new gallants 
hold, ; 
Which makes that good house-keeping is now grown 
so cold, 
Among the young courtiers of the king, 
Or the king’s young courtiers.” 


What have you now Dorothea? A Scottish song 
—A simple one, Dorothea, but breathing so natural 
alove-tune that we cannot refrain from reading it— 
listen? 


“THE EW BUGHTS MARION. 


“Will ze gae to the ew-bughts, Marion, 
And wear in the sheip wi’ mee? 
The sun shines sweit, wy Marion, 
But nae half sae sweit as thee. 
O Marion’s a bonnie lass; 
And the blyth blinks in her ee: 
And fain wad [ marrie Marion, 
Gin Marion wad marrie mee. 


Theire’s gowd in zour garters, Marion; 
And siller on zour white hauss-bane: 
Tou faine wad I kisse my Marion 
At eene quhan I cain hame. 
Theire’s braw lads Earnslow, Marion, 
Quha gape and glowr wi’ their ee 
At kirk, quhan they see my Marion; 
Bot nane of theim lucs like mee. 


Ive nine milk-ews, my Marion, 
A cow and a brawney quay; 

Ise gie tham aw to my Marion, 
Just on her bridal day. 

And zees get a grein sey apron, 
Aud waisteoate o’ London broun; 

And now but ze will be vaporing 
Quhaneir ze gang to the toun, 


Ime yong and stout, my Marion, 
None dance lik mee on the greine; 
And gin ze forsak me, Marion, 
Ise een gae draw up wi’ Jeane. 
Sae put on zour pearlins, Marion, 
And kirtle oth’ cramasie, 
And sune as my chin has nae haire on, 
1 sall curn west, and see zee. 
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“Cupid and Campaspe, by Lilye”’—Neat and prettily 
turned, and with less of that affectation which dis- 
tinguishes so many of the minor poets of the age 
of Elizabeth. 


“CUPID ANDCAMPASPE. 


“Cupid and my Campaspe played 

At cardes for kisses; Cupid payd: 

He stakes his quiver, bow and arrows, 

His mothers doves, and teame of sparrows; 

Loses them too; then down he throws 

The coral of his lippe, the rose 

Growing on’s check (but none knows how,) 

With these, the crystal of his browe, 

And then the dimple of his chinne; 

All these did my Campaspe winne. 

At last he set her both his eyes, 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 
O Love! has she done this to thee? 
What thall, alas! become of mee?” 


Ah! a madrigal now of old Ben Jonson’s. Oh 
‘“frare Ben!” as his contemporaries called him. A 


sturdy and a sterling poet, laborious and rough at 
times it is truc,but névertheless a poet.— 


“THE SWEET NEGLECT. 


“Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going toa feast: 

Srill to be poud’red still perfum’d: 
Lady, it is to be presnin’d, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a looke, give me a face, 
That makes simplicitie a grace; 
Robes loosely flowing, haire as free: 
* Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than al) th’ adulteries of art, 
That strike mine eyes, but not my heart.” 


A sonnet in the same vein by Carew—there is 
throughotit, much thought in this, Dorothea, and it 
exemplifies the definition of one of our more modern 
Bards who-calls “Poetry the short hand of prose.”— 
here it is. ° 


“Hee, that loves a rosie cheeke, 
Or a corall lip admires, 
Or.from star-like eyes doth seeke 
Fuell to maintuaine his fires, 
As old time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and stedfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calme desires, 

Hearts with equal luve combin’d 
Kindle never dying fires: 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely checkes, or lips, or eyes.” 


* * * * * 7 


So this closes your sclections at present—go on, 
gentle, one!—Drink deep from such fountains, and 
you will be laying up treasures which when spread 
before you in after times will wake many a pleasant 
feeling and cannot failin making glad the heart. 
Farewell.— 








THE ORPHAN. 
BY T. S|. ARTHUR. 


* 8 * * * # 
Several years previous to the time of which I am 
now writing, a pale, quiet, interesting child, about 
twelve years old, came to Mrs. Williams and asked 
her if she would take her. 

“What can you do, little girl?” said Mrs, Wil« 
liams to the child. 

“OQ I can do ’most any thing, but I would like to 
get a place where 1 would only have to nurse a baby.” 

“Who are you now living with?” 

“I am living with Mrs. M’C. , who keeps a 
little grocery and liquor store in Frederick sireet, 
near Pratt, But I’m going to leave there as soon as 
my month is up.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Antoinette—but they call me ’Netty.” 

“Well ’Netty, why do you intend leaving Mrs. 
M’C - 

“Why, ma’am, I have to work so hard. I have 
all the washing and scouring to do, and then Mrs, 
M’C often beats me, and when the people who 
come to the house get drunk, they swear and quar- 
rel so that I am always frightened for fear they will 
kill me.” 

Though dressed very coarsely, her clothes and 
person were clean, and she seemed like such an in- 
nocent and well disposed child that Mrs. Williams 
told her that if they could agree, she would take her 
to nurse the babe. 

‘‘How much wages do you expect?” 

“I get a dollar a month—but Mrs. M’C 
me five dollars,” 

“Well, "Netty, I will give you a dollar a month, 
and if you are a good girl will make it more soon. 
When will your month be up?” 

“In two weeks.” 

“Very well. Come here in two weeks and I will 
take you.” 

The child seemed very happy, as she courtesied 
low, and went away. 

There was something about the little girl that in- 
terested ali who happened to be present at this inter- 
view. She seemed like a child who had been ina 
different condition once, but was now much abused, 














owes 


} and subjected to many privations and hardships, 


The two weeks passed away, and as ’Netty did 
not come, she was soon forgotten. 

Many years afier I chanced to’meet ’Netty again; 
and met her as the amiable, and, 1 might say, ac- 
complished wife of an intelligent friend. 

I must anticipate time, a little, in my narrative, 
for the sake of interest. 

Returning from the West, where I had been as 
agent for the transaction of some business, I passed 
through Chambersburgh, Pa. Here, I knew, resided 
an old and intimate friend, one of the few whose 
memory always has been and always will be dear; 
one for whose society I would forego almost any 





other enjoyment. I, of course, paused in my jour- 
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ney for a few days, that I might make one, for a 
brief season, of his household. He had married 
since I last saw him, and I had never seen his wife. 
I soon felt the warm pressure of his hand, and heard 
again his well known voice summoning from the 
past dear remembrances. His wife I found an amia- 
ble and intelligent woman, and she received me with 
the frank cordiality of an old friend for her hus- 
band's sake, 

There was something about this woman that 
struck me forcibly and interested me exceedingly. 
I had certainly seen her before, but could neither 
remember when nor where. I tried frequently to 
recall the time and place where we had met, but all 
in vain, The voice, though deeper in tone than the 
voice which memory recalled so distinctly, was the 
same voice—the quiet, subdued look the same that I 
had seen somewhere in former years, 

I mentioned to my friend that I had certainly met 
his wife somewhere, but was perfectly at a loss to 
recall the time and place. He said he had married 
her in Baltimore and, possibly, I had seen her there. 
This was probable. But her name, I surely had 
never heard—“Antoinette” was strange, and yet it 
was dimly written onthe page of memojy. “An- 
toinette?”—“ ’Netty!”—Surely it cannot be, thought 
I, and yet it must be that little girl. I could not, of 
course, ask the question, but something occurred to 
cause a repetition to me of her early struggles in 
life, and I found her the same person with the little 
girl who was to have come to Mrs. Williams’ years} 
and years before, from one of the lowest and vilest 
grog-shops in the city. I will relate her history in 
my own words, 

There are still many living in Baltimore who re- 
member the year 18—, and the fearful ravages of the 
yellow fever, A ship load of Irish emigrants landed 
in the month of August of that year at Norfolk, many 
of whom made their way to Baltimore, and died of 
the prevailing fever. Among these was a family of 
the better class of Irish, who had a considerable 
amount of property with them in gold. This family 
consisted of the father and mother, and two daugh- 
ters, one fifteen and the other a sweet child five years 
of age. This family took lodgings at a tavern kept 
by a notorious villain in Pratt street, and were soon 
taken down with the fever. First, the father yielded 
to its malignant influence—then the mother, and 
finally the oldest daughter was also numbered among 
the dead. None were left but the dear child, a 
beautiful and interesting creature. She was slightly 
ill, but soon recovered. The landlord, knowing her 
utterly friendless condition, and also feeling certain 
that she could have no knowledge of the large sums 
of money which he discovered in overhauling her 
father’s property, took possession of this money, and 
made an effort to get her removed to the Alms 
House. An Irish woman who kept a grog-shop in 
Frederick street, saw the child, and taking a fancy 
to her, proposed making her one of her family. Of 





course the landlord assented, glad to get rid of one 
he had so deeply wronged. 





The poor child, but half conscious of its great 
loss, was taken home by her benevolently disposed 
countrywoman and treated with some kindness, 
But how did she miss the earnest love of a mother 
the carressing fondness of a father, and the tender 
care of a sister. She met no harshness in her new 
home; but there was no love. When she lifted her 
young eye fora glance of affection, there was n 
ardent return, aad she soon experienced that “aching 
void” of the affections which withers up ‘the feel- 
ings of the young heart. But soon a more sorrowful 
destiny awaited her, The kind old woman who had 
taken in the friendless orphan and given her com- 
fortable food and clothing, sickened and died, and 
she was at the end of six months again tossed on 
another of the rough billows of life. 

Next door to the little “groggery” where she was 
first taken after the death of her friends, was kept a 
dram-shop of the worst kind by a Mrs. M’C : 
It was the familiar haunt of the vilest wretches on 
the face of the earth, and the nightly scenes enacted 
there were enough to make even vice ashamed of its 
votaries. Mrs. M’C was well worthy to minis- 
ter to the wants of the abandoned crew who held 
their nightly orgies at her house. Perfectly unfeel- 
ing, and as sensual as a brute, she covld know nostir- 
rings of conscience, that ennobling attribute of the 
soul. This woman, as soon as her neighbor died, 
took possession of little Antoinette, scarce six years 
old, and undertook the raising of her, knowing that 
she could make her very useful. 

Even at the tender age of six years, this poor 
child was set to scouring knives, washing glasses, 
and doing many little things about the house, which, 
though not actually beyond her strength, were cruel 
requirements from almost a babe. Unused, of course, 
to work, and too young to comprehend distinctly the 
directions given her, she necessarily went wrong, 
and the consequence was repeated and severe whip- 
pings, which so frightened her that in her fear and 
agitation she would, probably, in the moment after 
a severe box on the ears, break a glass, or upset a 
basin of water, or some other thing which would 
cause her to receive a whipping tenfold more cruel. 

One day she was sitting on a little stool, and 
scouring knives with brick dust on an old chair used 
for the purpose. She was only a few months over 
six years, and very delicate and small of her age. 
In rubbing a large carving knife with a little piece 
of rag dipped in the moistened powder, with the 
edge next her hand, and projecting over the edge of 
the chair, her little hand slipped, and the edge of 
the knife which was very sharp, cut to the bone in 
the thick muscular part of the hand, next the thumb, 
leaving a gash nearly an inch long, which in her 
tiny hand, was a frightful one indeed. The child 
screamed out, and held up her hand from which the 
blood was flowing ina large stream to the floor. 
Mrs. M’C——’s first movement, after calling her a 
careless little huzzy, was to give her a box on the 
ear that sent her half across the room. She then 
caught her by the arm, and jerking her into the 
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mext room, swearing at and scolding her bitterly all 
the while, proceeded to wash the blood from the 
hand, and then roughly pressing the lips of the 
wound apart, filled the cut with brown sugar, and 
tied up the hand, A push up the stairs, an exccra- 
tion, and a threat to knock her brains out if she 


showed her face down for a week, ended her surgi-|| 


cal operations. 





cheek was flushed, and she felt a burning heat all 
over hor body, with a strange feeling about the head, 
j,and witha! such a faint sickness that she could 
|| hardly stand. As she came slowly along with her 
|| little pail of water, Mrs. M’C looked out after 
|| her and screamed at the top of her voice: 
“What are you poking along at that snail’s pace 





| ° ° 
|| for? Make haste! Step along qcicker or Til sacri- 


Were it possible for me to imagine the feelings of || fice you, you stubborn little convict!” 


that poor child, when she shrunk away frightened || 


The child endeavored to hasten her speea by run- 


into a corner of the room, with her hand painful || ning, when she struck her foot against a projecting 
almost to agony, her head still ringing with the|| brick, and fell. The water was of course spilled, 


blow from the heavy hand of her cruel, self-made 
mistress, and her little heart fluttering with ter- 
ror, 1 would make my readers weep over the pic- 
ture. But I own myself unable, by the power of 
that singular attribute of the mind, imagination, to 
realize perfectly in my own heart the fear, the agi- 
tation, the confused dread of a worse and impending 
evil which filled her young breast. Like a fright- 
ened and wounded bird that has escaped into a covert, 
did that child sit cowering in the corner of the room, 
still as death, but suffering in body and mind—yet 
fearing to cry—until the pain grew less and less in 
her hand, and she sunk into a deep sleep. 

Nearly two hours had passed away since Mrs. 
M’C 
was called, or (rather Net, as this vulgar woman 
abbreviated the name,) up the stairs as I have just 
related. Busied with a let of grog-drinkiug cus- 





had cruelly pushed little "Netty, as she| 


and in endeavoring to save herself she received her 
'whole weight on the sore hand, which producing 
‘such an acute and sickening pain, added to the fever 
|and excitement under which she was already labor- 
‘ing, caused her to faint where she fell. 

Finding that she did not rise immediately, and 
believing it to be stubbornness which made her lie 
there, Mrs. M’C ran out, and catching her by 
the arm, jerked her from the pavement, and did not 
perceive that she was pale and apparently lifeless, 
‘until she had shaken her severely twice, and struck 
‘her once along side of the head. When she did 
|perceive her condition, in some alarm she hurried 








| with her into the house, and by throwing water in 
her face, burning feathers at her nose, and doing va- 
|rious other things, succeeded by the aid of a natural 
reaction of the system in restoring her to conscious. 


'ness. With the return to life, came a return of the 


tomers, she had entirely forgotten her for some||fever,and she was soon out of her head, and ex- 


time. When a moment of leisure came she remem- 
bered the child, and not recollecting that she had 
heard any thing of her since she drove her from her 
presence, she went up stairs to see what had become 
of her. ‘There she found her buried in sleep. Not 
feeling the least pity for her, she cailed out in a loud, 
angry tone— Ti 

“Net, you vile little huzzy! get up from there.” 

The child started to her feet, and looked appeal- 
ingly towards Mra M’C who, like all petty 
tyrants, delighted in inspiring fear. 

“What are you doing in that corner, ha?” 

“Nothing, ma’am,” said the child timidly. 

“Nothing! well, my little Miss, 1 can tell you I 
don’t live for nothing, nor you neither.” 

“Ma’am?” 

“Ma’am—(mocking her low and trembling voice) 
Come along down stairs, and fetch me the little tin 
bucket of water.” 

The child involuntarily glanced at her wounded 
hand, but made no reply and followed her down. 
The glance did not escape Mrs. M’C , and she 
continued, 








“You needn’t think to get off from work for that 
little scratch. Take the bucket and set it down on 
the pavement and pump with your well hand. And 
don’t stay ull day, if you do, please Heaven! I'll 
make day light shine through you.” 

The little thing succeeded, though her hand now 


||\thing better on the next day. 


‘tremely ill. 

A doctor was now sent for, who after ordering 
‘some medicine, removed the bandages from the 
|hand, which he found greatly inflamed, and dressed 
‘it in a proper manner. She lay all that night moan- 
‘ing and tossing in her fever-delirium, but was some- 


But it was many 
| weeks before she was able to crawl about the house, 
}owing entirely to the neglect and cruelty of Mrs. 
| MW’C 
| better, she had a relapse, which camé near resulting 
vin her death. 

| This was but the beginning of sorrow to that 
| poor orphan.* ‘Too young to think, she knew not 





, in consequence of which, when much 





*In view of the unkindness and cruelty with 
which little orphan children, especially girls, are 
treated, is it any wonder that in a mother’s dying 
moments her head rests indeed upon a thorny pillow? 
I sometimes wonder how a mother can die, while her 
babes are about her bed. I remember an incident 
which occurred in this city some years since, which 
‘shows how strong is the anxiety often felt in the 
lhour of death for the helpless children about being 
| deprived of their earthly protector, A pious Metho- 
‘dist minister was brought to the verge of the grave. 
| The pittance which he, in common with all Metho- 
| dist ministers, received, had been just enough to pro- 
'eure the necessaries of life, with few of its comforts, 
{He had a sickly wife, and four small children, two 
girls and two boys, and, when apon his death bed, he 
had not, beside a little common furniture, twenty 








ached very bad, in getting the water. Her pale 


dollars toleave them. His friends were all gathered 
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how to reason on her lot, nor how to improve it—all || 
that was Ieft her was to endure, patiently, but sor-)| j 


rowfully, her heavy burden. But early suffering 
quickens the mind into maturity, and she soon be- 
gan to observe closely and rationally for one so) 
young—and with this quickening of the mind and | 
the sensibilities, came an acuteness of feeling that 


She yet remembered her fond parents, and their || 
tender care—her heart still glowed in memory of || 
their affection, and often would she dream waking- | 


dreams of tlicir presence and their love. Surrounded 


around him to see the christian die; and though in|| 
sorrow for themselves at the anticipated loss, yet re- 
joicing in the expectation of seeing his triumphant 
death, and realizing a double assurance that the re- 


ligion which they professed was not a cunningly de-|| 
vised fable. 


As the last moments of tlie good man approached, 
instead of bis confidence appearing to brighten, a 
shade settled deeper and deeper upon his spirits, and || 
with closed eyes, and a contracted brow, that showed | 





}| 


! a mere child, 


H hpcetibee of them. 
rendered her condition one of constant suffering. || 








by vice in almost every shape, and taught neither 
she yet, from 
retained a high sense of what was 


‘in word nor action to respect herself, 


|| consistent and proper, and this from the reflection, 


‘that her parents were virtuous and respectable, ‘i 
|her desire to do nothing that would render her un- 
Often when she retired to her 
/hard bed in the garret, would she lay awake for 
hours, thinking of them, and wondering if they 
knew anything of her lot, or of how she suffered. 
Many a time has the tears filled ber eyes, when sub- 


| ject to some cruelty, not from the suffering of the 


‘|body, but from the flashing remembrance of her 
home across the wide sea, and of those who loved 
her i in that dear place. Dim at first were her recol- 
| jections of home, and earlier scenes, but present 
pain gave a nicer perception of the past, and, aided 


1] 
| 
| 


iby imagination, presented distinct to her inward 
eve all the beauty and pleasantness of her earlier 


childhood’s home. 


From this cause, by the time she was eight years 


the existence of painful thoughts and feelings, he || old, she was thoughtful and observant far beyond her 


lay in stillness and in gloom. Much 
vialed among those who stood around his bed, for 
cause of his Master, they had expected the dying 
hour would be indeed triumphant. Nearly an hour 
had passed, each one momently expected to sce! 
the death struggle upon him. His weeping wife, | 
and babes were there too, and ever and anon he) 
would open his eyes, and cast on them a look of sor-| 
row. | 

“flow is it with you, brother?’ said in old friend 
and fellow soldier of the cross of Christ. ‘‘How is_ 
it, my brother? While passing through the valley | 
and the shadow of death, do you find that His rod || 
and His staff supports and comforts?” 


The dying man looked up and witha glance « if|| 


unutterable agony, and said 

*“O brother, I cannot, I wit. Nor pik!” 

Such a declaration from him—the exemplary, the 
self-sacrificing, the devoted follower of his meck and 
lowly Master fell upon the hearts of each one ptesent | 
with a shock that was unutterably painful. The | 
poor wife felltupon her knees by the bed side, and 
subbed as though her stricken heart would rend asun- 
der. There was a moment’s pause, and the dying 
man procecded, 

“I cannot, I will not die, and leave my poor babes 
thus! Who will care for ther when I am gonc?—I | 
leave them nothing, and my @@ar Mary is broken in || 
constitution and cannot survive me long. Oh my | 
brethren in the Gospel of Christ, pray that God may | 
remove from me this strong temptation, and that I) 
may leave them in His hands without fear and with- || 
out doubting.” 

Ac this momenta brother in Christ, not a minister, | 
who had much of this world’s goods, drew near the 
suffering man of God, and whispered. 

“Leave your children a legacy to me, and I will! 
take care of them as my own 

The tears of silent gratitude stole down his pale || 
but manly cheeks, and lifting his eyes to heaven, | 
said, with an emphasis and carnestness which none | 

who were then present can ever forget. 

“Now I can die in peace. Jesus, Master, receive | 
my spirit”—And softly and silently as the last ray | 


of evening fading from the mountain top, his er 


left its earthly dwelling. 


anxiety pre-|| 


1} 


age. Treatment of a like character with what I 


; ph ; || have just described, was what she was constantly 
from his exemplary life, and constant devotion to the || 


|| subjected to, and it made her timid and fearful; and 


subdued all the native buoyancy of her heart. 
|| Searcely a week passed in which, from some causo 
or other, she did not endure some cruel punishment, 
or hear language applied to her which made her 
voung heart tremble with fear, When eight years 
old, Mrs. M’C thought her large enough to do 
the principal work in the family, with her aid, and 
|accordingly dismissed a drunken negro woman, who 
|had heretofore done all the washing , scrubbing and 
other drudgery, and placed Netty on Monday morn. 
ing on a chair at the washing tub. The child mani- 
| fested every willingness to do the best she could, and 
‘rubbed the dirty clothes with all her might. For 
| several hours she stood over the wash-tub, toiling 
'with might and main, until she was ready to drop 
with weariness. It was nearly night when she got 








all the clothes rinsed out and hung up on the line, 


in the yard, not having even accomplished this with- 
‘| out the accompaniment of several severe scoldings 
for her laziness, and one beating for upsetting a tub 
|of water on the floor. The clothes had to be taken 
in that night, and hang up in the house, as they were 
not dry at dark, and then hung out again in the 
morning. When they were perfectly dry, Mrs, - 
M’C discovered sundry streaks of dirt in them, 
|| which, notwithstanding, ’Netty’s hard work, still res 
mained. 





“Net, you lazy jade, look here,” was the first salu- 
tation on making this discovery. “Do you see this?” 
—giving her a box on the ear—*“Is that. the way to 
wash clothes, you little stupid huzzy? Go along and 
| fill the tubs agai. You shall wash every piece, if 

its fifty times, until! you get them clean.” 

The poor child was stiff all over, and aching from 
the hard work of the day before, and her little hands 
were blistered in their tender palms, and so sore that 
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she could not shut them without pain. An almost 
involuntary glance at her inflamed hands, and a look, 
that plainly asked to be spared this once, was an- 
swered by a blow on the face, and—*“You hesitate to 
obey my orders, ha?—I’ll sacrifice you, you hateful 
lump of sin! if you donot have them clothes out of 
the water in three hours.” 

There was no alternative for the suffering child 
but to go over the toilsome task of the day before, 
and that too in a condition that called for an entire 
exemption from work. After all the preparations 
were made, her tubs filled with water, and her 
clothes in them, she commenced the process of rub- 
bing. Every movement of the hands produced the 
most acute and burning pains, that made her sick 
with suffering. It was almost as severe as if she had 
taken up coals of fire. It was next to impossible, 
for her, under such circumstances, to apply any 
strength in her rubbing process, and after toiling thus 
for three long hours in suffering that few grown up| 
persons could have endured, she wrung out her | 
clothes a second time, and hung them up to dry. | 
When they were taken in, the streaks of dirt had dis- | 
appeared, but they were rather yellow. For this, her | 
cruel hearted mistress took her up stairs to correct | 
her for what she called her stubbornness and laziness. | 
The frightened child was tied by the hands with a) 
rope, thrown over a rafter, and she drawn up until 
her toes just rested on the floor. She was then) 
shockingly beaten with a cow-hide, and left suspend- | 
ed for an hour. When taken down she was sent | 
supperless to bed. 

‘She was in a painful condition. Her little hands | 
were raw in many places, where the blisters had | 
broken, and were sore and smarting; her back, from 
the hard strokes of the cowhide was bleeding in two | 
or three places, and the rest} of it was braised and | 
discolored. Her limbs ached from long standing in| 
one position, and from the suspension while undergv- | 
ing the shocking punishment which had been inflict- | 
ed.* Anger and resentment had no place in her | 
heart, for she knew of no refuge, no defender on | 
earth, andthe involuntary prayer that went up to. 
heaven from her stricken heart, forbade the existence | 
of an unholy emotion. 

That evening, for the first time, did she kneel be- | 
side her bed; and for the first time, lift up her heart, 
and her voice in a low whisper, tu the all-seeing God. | 
A dim remembrance she had always retained of reli- 
gious worship in her long lost home, but never until | 
now had she felt the irresistible impulse to pray that | 








—_—_-- 


* Should any be inclined to think this exaggeration | 
let them recall the dreadful cruelty which was prac-_ 
tised by « woman living on the York Road, near our | 
city, on an orphan child, which fell into her hands, | 
the particulars of which transpired at the trial before | 
Baltimore city court a few months since and were | 
detailed in the newspapers. My own heart sickened | 
at the details, and so did, I will venture to say, the | 
hearts of every one of my readers, who perused the 
account. Mrs. M’C was an angel of mercy in 
comparison with that woman. 








brought her a humble suppliant before her Father in 
Heaven. And how did she pray? What form of 
prayer trembled upon her lips, who had never, since 
reason dawned dictinctly upon her mind, heard a 
prayer uttered, or the name of the just and holy God 
taken except in vain? 

“My Father’’—were the broken, half whispered 
words that fell from her lips,—“My father, give me 
strength to bear my lot, as thou wouldst have me 
bear it. I am a weak and sinful child, and daily of- 
fend thee,—help me to do right, and to suffer pa- 
tiently, if it is thy will that I should stil) suffer.” 

And was not Netty’s prayer answered? The poor 
child felt indeed that it was, for she so forgot her 
pains, and her sorrows, in the deep peace that passed 
upon her spirit, that in a few minutes a sweet sleep 
fell upon her senses, and she awoke not from plea- 
sant dreams until the light uf morning streamed in 
through the window upon her. And she felt a peace 
even in waking to realities, such as she had never 
before felt. Before leaving her chamber, she knelt 
again beside her bed, and and with the tears gather- 
ing in her eyes as she thought of the trials, for 
strength to endure which she was about to pray, that 
would certainly meet her, she asked of her Father 
in heaven to support and comfort her. Throughout 
that day her labor did not seem so toilsome nor her 
lot so wretched as she had long felt it to be; Mrs. 
M’C was not kind, but she did not seem so wan- 
tonly cruel as she showed herself but the day before. 
There was probably little change in the real condi- 
tion of things, but in ’Netty’s heart was a uew im- 
pulse, a new emotion, and they destroyed the bitter- 
ness of present sorrows. 

She soon understood, young as she was, that she 
must not look so much for a change in outward cir- 
cumstances, as for a new appreciation of them, and 
strength to suffer patiently. And she daily made it 
a first consideration to bear all the ills of her lot 
with meekness and single mindedness. This very 
meekness of temper, and the willingness she dis- 
played to doallin her power for Mrs. M’C—— 
tended in a great degree in many instances to disarm 
this bad woman of her cruelty—still she often had to 
endure the consequences of her unjust, and ungov- 
ernable anger, The fiilishments which she inflicted 
were sometimes very severe, and dictated by a wan- 
tonness of cruelty rarely to be found, except in very 
wicked women. If in scrubbing down the stairs, 
for instance, a little dirt in the corners shonld escape 
her notice, it would quickly be discovered by Mrs. 
M’C , not because she was a cleanly woman, but 
because she was ever seeking reason to blame and 
punish the child; and she would take her and make 
her hold her thumb and fingers together, and 
then with a large rattan beat her over the ends 
with almost her full strength, until the blood would 
be ready to start out—several times did she break the 
skin, and gause such an inflammation of the whole 
hand as rendered her unfit for work; but there was 
no exemption. 
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Frequently, for some trivial fault she would take | 
her into the ccllar and make her lie down upon the | 
ground, while she stood over her, and lashed her bare | 
back with a cow-hide, until from ber hips to her | 
shoulders, her flesh was a_ quivering and purple mass. 
More than once she fainted under these inflictions 
Not a day passed over in which her cars were not 


violently wrung, or her head shocked with heavy 
blows. A kind word she had 
from the time she came into the house of this vile} 


never once received 


woman. 

When she was eleven years old, Mrs. M’C—— 
who had heretofore kept her very thinly and poorly 
clad, told her that she should now put her on wages, 
That she would give her a dollar a month, and with | 
Whether a dollar a| 
month would clothe her or not, she could not tell, 
but all she had to do, of course, was to accept the 
offer, which, good or bad, she knew would be forced 


this she must clothe herself. 


upon her. 
was paid the dollar regularly, but she found that it 
went but a little way towards supplying her wants. 
Winter was coming on, and she must have shoes and 


stockings at least, and badly was she in want of some || 


warm garments. After the first two or three months, 
Mrs. M’C—— became careless about paying Netty 
her wages, and knowing her violent temper the child 
was afiaid to ask her. It was November and the 
weather was getting very cold. 
good thick shoes, which had cost her a dollar and| 


She hada pair of 


a quarter and a pair of thick stockings, for which 
she had paid half a dollar, and one or two warm gar- 
ments, which had taken all the money she had yet 
received. She looked forward with much concern to 
the coming winter, little doubting that it would be 
one of much suffering from exposure. And she did 
suffer bitterly indeed, but she had no redress. From 
insufficient clothing and exposure through the day 
and thin bed covering at night, she caught a violent 
cold, which settled on her breast, and racked her 
with a dreadful caugh, for which she could obtain 
no remedy, until spring and warm summer-time 
came back again, when the bland airs and genia! 
sunshine aided nature to r ealth to her droop- 
ing frame. 






As she grew older, she fi 


when she should be removed, some how or other, 
from her present condition, and be placed in one 


more consonant with her feelings. How this was 


For the first two or three months, she || 


re keenly her situa. || 
tion. She had always lookeds forward to the time || 





ruling thought of her mind; and she pondered day 
and night on the means, At last she resolved that 
she would try and get a place in another family. 
But how could she get a place? She knew no one 
to itercede for her, and should she ask Mrs, 
M’C—— to do so, she very well knew that a direct 
and harsh refusal would be the consequence. Finally 


| she concluded to go out, and look for a place, and 


if she should find one to suit her, to tell Mrs, 
M’C—— of it; and leave her at the expiration of her 


month—belicving, that as she was on wages Mrs, 


M’C—— had no claim upon her. 

With this resolution, she started out, for an hour, 
one day, and the first place she went to was Mrs, 
Williams’. Here she was so kindly received, and 
every thing looked so desirably quiet and genteel, 
that the prospect of making it her home in a week 


or two buoyed up her mind, and made her feel very 


happy. . 

When she returned, she informed Mrs, M’C—— 
of her determination to leave her at the expiration 
of her month, and to go to Mrs. Williams’. The 
old hag fairly grew black with passion. 

“Leave me did you say? You vile ungrateful lit- 
tle witeh! Do you know what you are talking about? 
W hy I would break every bone in your body before 


I would suffer you to go, until J chose. And you 
have been out to look for a place—ha! Let me tell 


you Miss Impudence, if you have never known it 
before, that antil you are sixteen, I can bring yoy 
back by Taw, let you go where you will—and if you 
dare now’to run away, I will advertise you in the 
papers, and have you brought up before the court 
beside. Go along to your work! and mark me, I 
wilfmake you remember this!” 

_ From a state of almost happiness poor ’Netty was 
thrown into one nearly allied to despair. To live in 
‘that place amid its revolting scenes and its cruclties, 
for nearly four years longer, was more than she 
could bear to think of. With a heavy heart she went 
about her work fer the day, and when at night 
she retired to her chamber, overcome with her feel- 
ings, she fell upon her knees by her bedside, and 
looked up to her God and Father, to comfort her in 
this sore trouble. 

After "Netty had gone up to bed, Mrs. M’C——, 
who had been meditating revenge all day, took her 
cowhide, and, about the time she supposed the child 
to be undressed, went quietly up, determined to put 
all thoughts of her ever daring to leave her out of 





to be done she knew not, and as reflection began to 
dawn, she became deeply concerned for the accom- 
plishment of this much desired object. 
ful scenes to which she was a daily and nightly wit- 
ness, instead of becoming more tolerable from fa- 
miliarity, grew more revolting to her every day. 
The horrid oaths, and obscene language which met 
hourly her ears, lost none of their shocking harsh- 
ness, but pained her more and more deeply. How 
to escape forever from this place, now became the 


7 


her head forever. She felt more incensed against 


| 
| her than she had ever done before, and was resolved 
The dread. || 
| 


to beat her with a severity beyond what she had 
‘ever inflicted. Just as she got to the room door, she 
| heard her voice, as if speaking to some one in a low 
‘tone, und struck with the strange circumstance, she 
} sofily entered, to see what was the meaning of this 
unusual circumstance. Instead of finding a second 
“person, as she expected, she saw only *Netty, and 
| she was kneeling by her bedside with her little 
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hands clasped together, and lier face lilt d upwards. “JT want to try and get work in some respectable 
The child did not obscrve her entrance, so absorbed || familics, and save my money, until I get enough 
was she in the one idea of approaching God, and || ahead to set up business for myself.” 

Jaying her cause before him. It was a sight, so un- “That is certainly very praiseworthy in you. I 
expected, so unusual, that the heart of the old sinner || like to see every one ambitious to advance them- 
selves in the world. But suppose, now, that I were 
and humbled from the presence of the child, who || to break up here, for 1 am sick of this way of liv- 
she felt had a friend in God who weuld not forsake || ing, and rent a pleasant house, would you ke willing 


softened down, and she stole from the room, rebuked 


\| 
her, nor suffer any one who should injure her to go |/to jom with me in the business? I have several 
unpunished. thousand doHars in bank, made by my shop, and, if 


From that hour, ’Netty’s burdens were lighter, || you like it, will furnish a house handsomely, and 


: : aid ll one} Svea tal ‘ee OO 
and her treatinent kinder. She had, it is trie, to |) open business with you. 


work hard, and still to be the witness of scenes and 1 No proposition could have pleased her better. 
language from which her heart turned sickening | She was a timid stranger in the world, and trew- 
away. But any change was grateful, and she felt, || bled at the thought of meeting it alone and friend- 
to a ceitain extent, contented with her condition until 1 less. The conduct of Mrs. M’C 
| 
| 





had been so 
the time of her entire removal should come. Mrs. || very different during the last two years to what it 
M’C |had formerly been, that Antoinette had become in- 
she felt now that she had so cruelly ill-treated, as || sensibly attached to her, and the quiet, attentive, 
she saw her so unexpected!y bowed before God, from 





who could not forget the imoge of the child, 


and patient girl had won a way to the heart of one 
her mind, soon told ’Netty that if she chose she|} who had grown old in wickedness, and hardened in 
might go to church on Sunday afternoons. Joyfully | transgression. 

did she accept the privilege, and every Sabbath after- 
noon now found her humbly seated in the house of 


The shop was immediately closed, and in a few 
'weeks a pleasant dwelling was taken in north Liberty 
| strect, and elegantly furnished. A dress maker’s 
|| sign was nailed up, and ina short time Antoinette 
'|had more work than she could do. A number of 
girls were taken into the house, and before a twelve- 

|}month had passed away, no less than twenty-five 
promises. She had Jcarned to spell fh two or three || were busy from morning until night in the work- 
syllables before her parents dicd, and it did not take | room. Old Mrs. M’C took the charge of the 
her long, now that there was an cagerness to learn, ] house, and Antoinette devoted her time to the calls 
to understand how to put a few short and simple |) of her lady customers, and to cutting and. fitting 
words together, and understand the combination. |! their dreases. 


God, and drinking in the pure word of life. She} 
soon became very sensible of her ignorance, for she 
could not read, and resolved that she wopld endeavor 
to learn, so that she might herself réad the good | 
book out of which the minister read so many blessed | 





3¢ application in Icisure moments, she le dd |) ° . os 
By sc ation - leis niga > » sl ye | In about two years from the time they moved into 
C q so well, that she cou take ll;.- " s ° 
- + ays 7 ‘ * tl es , oe | : litt || Liberty street, Mrs. M’C was brought by sick- 
Pee seer ene, SAS Veugest one wi < — mie cari |) ness to the threshold of the grave. The consistent 
ings, wm. with no "sei nega understand || picty of Antoinette, who had been more than a 
verse after verse, until she could get pretty easily || j.gohter to her, had gradually won her to reflect 
through several whole chapters. } 
| 
| 





oie me , | deeply upon her own fallen condition by nature, and 
1 Wishes r day came, and she , 
oom « ha wished for day came, and she}! won she found her cnd near at hand, she turned 
, . a) , : » las sas . . ‘ 
aa wm Mrs. M’C me in the last year or |) poy heart, in earnest entreaty to God, and found that 
, y mune an ; snc pYinoan ‘ >t} 2 ° 
“ie * _— — the was iain nk || peace which passeth all understanding. When the 
g ch, for she hac u oC ; tly : . 
: / t we it si i, ‘s ie had for a good whiile || hour of her chan she died in hope of a re- 
s shop ie Sabb: d woul or. || . . 7 
closed her shop on t ie om ath, and would not per || surrection of joy ast Day. 
mit the rioting and wickedness that had formerly || 
' ales” dea ~ || Antoinette mourned™@er loss deeply, for she had, 
taken place under her roof. When ’Netty told her|| . " ; ; Pag ‘ 
‘ tag || for a Jong time, been like an affectionate mother to 
that she wished to go and learn a trade, she made || as , 
sa pe . , ||her. She felt alone now in the world, and though 
no opposition, but oifered her a home until she | 


| 
; | had been willed 
should finish whatever trade she chose to learn. As || 













jall the property of Mrs. M’C 


the character of the house, and the disposition of || '° her, she yet almost trembled to look into the 


Mrs. M’C had changed very much, ’Netty gladly ies 
accepted the offer, and tried all she could to make} In a year after this event, Antoinette met my 
up for the kindness by working about the house in ‘friend, who was so attracted by her unobtrusive vir- 
the mornings before she went away, and at night|\tues, that he offered a hand that was frankly ac- 
when she came home. ‘The trade she chose was||cepted, and she became the wife of one who was in 
that of a dress maker, and in a year she fully un-||every way worthy of her—one whose early strug- 
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derstood all its art and mystery. gles had been many and painful,and who knew how 
“What do you intend doing now, *Netty?” said || to appreciate one who had come up out of so many 
Mrs. M’C-——— t» hier on the day she fiaished her |!as Antoinette, and yet preserved untainted her integ- 


trade. | rity of heart. 
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TOMB OF BOZZARIS. 
BY J. N. M’JILTON. 


Original. 











And Greece hath ever hada son, 
Who dared to strike for liberty,— 

As well may witness Marathon, 
And witness dark Thermopylé. 


A Miltiades for every age. 


t 

| 

| And she hath shown in battle’s rage 
' 

! 


“No monumental marble emblazons his deeds | 


\ ~ | “I snaht him & , ‘Pel ’ 
and fame; a few round stones piled over his head | She brought him forth when Persian feet 


: 5 In millions o’cr her mountains spread 
are all that mark his grave.”—wStevens. || . ‘ 








The Suliote laid his chieflan’s head, 
Beside the ruins of his home; 
With stones unhewn he marked his bed, 
While rifled fane and failen dome, 
Lay strewn around the hallowed spot, 
To tell the Greek who there might read, 
How deep had been the damning blot, 
The hated Moslem’s hand had nade. 
Tho’ scattered round were base and frieze, 
He would not make his tomb of these. 


Why rear the monumental stone, 
To tell of triumph—such as his? 
Not Missilonghi’s plain alone, 
Could be a tomb for Bozzaris. 
His mangled body Greece may claim, 
And on her breast his bones may sleep; 
But to the world belongs his fame— 
The world will his memorial keep. 
On history’s deathless page ’Us writ, 
Not time, nor change may darken it. 


Whose hand, of a dishonored race, 
Shall rear the sculptured pile to tell 

The honored earthly rest.ng place 
Where the brave Suliote’s ashes dwell? 

What monarch’s tread? —what fout of slave, 
That hurries at a monarch’s nod, 

Shall touch the glorious martyr’s grave— 
Shall desecrate the sacred sod, 

That hides the hero’s blanching form, 

From nature’s and the tyrant’s storm? 


For Greece her matchless chieftain drew 
His sabre from its gilded sheath;— 
For her in vengeance swift he flew, 
A meteor ’mid the ranks of death. 
His single arm upvaised in wrath, 
Made havoc of the Pacha’s train; 
It hewed for him a bloody path, 
And piled his passage with the slain. 
Behold him Greece,—your gallant son, 
For you, hath all but freedom won. 


And many years o’er Greece must fly 

Ere she that freedom may obtain; 
And many a valiant head must lie, 

As low as her Bozzaris slain,— 
Before the laurel circlet clasp 

Her brow so mangled now—so torn, 
Still bleeding in the tyrant’s grasp 

As though no jewels it had worn. 
She trembles at the tyrant’s will, 
But Greece in gloom is lovely still. 


And Greece hath ever had a deed, 

That might redeem her darkest hour; 
And in her day of deepest need, 

Hath wounded her oppressor’s power— 








To force them back in switt retreat, 
And strew their pathway withthe dead;— 
She brought him forth when Turkish knaves 
Upon her ruined temples stood, 
And bade him teach the worst of slaves, 
Her price for liberty was blood. 
The first one humbled Persian pride, 
The last for Greece and freedom diced. 


The children of the Suliote’s heart, 
The wife more dear to him than they, 
Though death be in the hour they part, 
He tears his hopes from them away, 
And flings them ’mid the battle’s ire, 
Where falls the thander’s dreadful peal, 
And flames the lightning’s lurid fire;— 
The roaring gun—the clang of steel, 
And sabre ringing ’gainst the shield, 
Hlis only welcome to the field. 


The smoking rock—the gory plain, 
The hearth-stone and the home must be, 
Of him who rises, right to gain,— 
Who treads wai’s tempest to be free. 
And whio is there could stand unmoved, 
And gaze on desolation made, 
By ruthless hands on scenes he loved,— 
And see his home in ashes laid, 
Nor feel the passion-swell begin, 
The workings of a storm within? 


Voices from Missilonghi call! 

The mountains echo and the sea, 
“How many with Bozzatis fall, 

To make their bleeding country free?” 
Two thousand answer “side by side, 

Ve follow where our chief may lead.” 
No—for the base Mustapha’s pride, 

Two thousand Suliotes shall not bleed. 
What to the pass the Spartan bore, 

Three hundred,—we may ask no more. * 


. 
Three hundred Suliotes leagued for Greece, 
And each a new Leonidas! 
Ere the proud Moslem conquers these, 
The last one’s life-stream stains the pass. 
Their hearts are beating warm and high, 
And theirs are sinews stern and étrong; 
They’ve registered their oaths to die,— 
Die rather than endure the wrong 
The heartless Turk designed should be 
The Greek’s unchanging destiny. 





* The Suliote army numbered two thousand men. 
Bozzaris demanded of every one who was willing to 
be led to the sacrifice to advance and meet him; they 
advanced to a man. “These” said he, “are too 
many to be sacrificed,” and he chose three hundred 
from their ranks. 
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When midnight tike a mantle spread 
O’er Missilonghi,—and her foes 
Where sleeping, silent as the dead, - 
Secure amid their deep repose,— 
Loud rang the voice of Bozzaris, 
““When my fierce bugle’s blast is spent 
On for the fight,—if me ye miss, 
Ye'll find me in the Pacha’s tent” 
They found him there—the Moslem’s lead, 
Had ciefi his heart and cleft his Lead,* 


Bo died the brave—and wlio had not 
_ In such a cause as nobly dicd? 
He left his name without a blot, 
The orph#n’s beast—the widow’s pride. 
The Suliote’s and the Spartan’s name, 
Arid Greeks that fell at Marathon, 
The cup hatli filled of Grecian fame, 
_ With deeds by valor nobly won; 
Nor time, that rifles tower and tomb, 
The glory of those deeds shall gloom. 


D Greece! thou hast indeed a name,— 
A glory that may never fad.; 
hough past may be thy years of fame, 
Thy herces in the tomb be laid, 
But still there is a majesty 
About thy being—live that must, 
When nations that have trampled thee, 
_ Are mingled with oblivion’s dust. 
Lhefe is in thy proud sun though set, 
A grandeur that doth gild thee yet. 


Go Suliote, tenerate the cust, 
That hides thy chieftain from thee now; 
If wear the Moslem’s chain thou must, 
Wear it not on thy maniy brow. 
The Turk his banner hath unfurled, 
O’er thy own bloud-besprinkled plains; 
But tell the Turk; and tell the world, 
_ That thou wilt e’en be free in chains. 
Thy heart may mourn their dark coutrol, 
But tyrants cannot bind thy soul: 


Wei evening throws her twilight round; 
And thou thy daily task hast wrought, 
Go forth and seek the sacred mound. - 
Which Suliote feet have often sought— 
way from toil and taskmen steal, 
To think on your Bozzaris true; 
nd bending o’er his bosom feel, 
_ In thought and soul a freeman too. 
hy loved Bozzaris—proudly, free, 
reathed out his life for liberty. 


His kindred of Columbia's land, 

Who bared the breast—and bared the brow, 
And rushed at freedom’s stern command, 

Are sluinbering with the Suliote now; 

he grave has won them—vsale they rest 
_ Beneath the soil they sanctified; 
The millions they in dying blest, 

And gave to freedom when they died— 
Wnhappy Greece, shall claiin thy son, 
The kindred of their Washington. 


_ 





* The sound of Bozzaris’ bugle was the signal for 
the fight; he told his men that, cs soon as he had 
sounded, to rush to the attack, if they lost sight of 
him to seek him in the Pacha’s tent. Afier he had 
made prisoner of the Pacha a bal! entered _ his loins; 
he still continued with his arms upraised to cheer 
and animate his countrymen; a second ball struck 
him on the head, he feli and expired: 


THE STORE-ROOM KEY. 
i BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


| 
} 
| 
} Original. 


|| For three morths and more, the younkers had 
talked of a frip,—that is to say a visit to the country 
to see the younkers of another branch of the M’- 
(Quiggin family. That the matter might not end in 
talk, the day was selected and 3 P. M. mentioned as 


| the hour for starting. ‘The best of time-picces are 
| prone to err upon such occasions, and ours at ‘that 
|| particular period would run too slow. Every one 
| about the house knew it was two o’clock and afier, 


| when the rusty hands of old “never tire” pointed to 
the figure one, and to all, it was truly astonishing 
|, that they could not point to the right place. Three 
|} o'clock came and passed at least twenty times in 
|'imagination, ere a bona fide announcement of its af- 
rival was made, and long before two, all hands were 
| ready and wailing for the carriage which, of course, 
‘was to have been at the door at the aforesaid hour 
of three. ‘There is a sort of monotonous and _pro- 
| voking anxicty in this thing of waiting, which after 
‘'a while becomes boorish, and after that it increases 
| to—to an—an insupportability. 
|| Annoyed with the bustle the minors were making, 
in order to get as far from them as possible I ad- 
| journed to the room of my old friend Fred, in the 
third story. I’red and I got to talking about Byron, 
cating peaches and drinking the pure juice of the 
grape, and ten o’clock might have come and gone 
for aught we cared. Trip and younkers and every 
ithing else were forgotten, except the three idols 
| which we were then worshipping. In our discourse 
|we had gone over the prominent points in the poet’s 
|character, and in our eating we had well nigh ren- 
‘dered the dish peachless, when Fred seized the bot- 
|tle exclaiming, “I will squeeze you another glass.’ 
While Fred was squeezing the bottle, I thrust my 
head out of the window, and the first thing I saw 
was the carriage. It had been before the door full 
|fifleen minutes, and the house, as was reported, had 
| been searched thigh and low’ for me. I was not found, 
of course, and in order that a total disappointment 
|might not ensue, one of the company snatched up 


} 


|) my hat and was making off for the carriage with all 


|| po-sible speed, erying out at the same time, “If we 
can’t find him, we'll take his hat.’ 





} It may have 
|| been a good substitute for the company of one who 
|| could forget an important engagement for a dish of 
|| Byron, peaches; ect. At such a moment, to think 
| was to act or be left behind, so I left Fred at his 
i|}employment of bottle squeezing, a thing which the 
Il virls say he can do to perfection, and followed my 
hat, sans ceremonie, 

It was not until we were fairly seated in the car. 
riage, that the thought occurred to us of calling for 
Cousin Ilughey, who had been the great mover of 
the whole enterprize, to whose thoughtful mind we 
were indebted for the proposed frolic, and whose 
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active exertions had accomplished by far the greater 
portion of the necessary preparation. 

Well, Hughey was called for, and then, heads 
all counted, we numbered seven, a pretty clever car- 





riage load of clever people. As soon as Hughey 


. . . {| 
was seated, he called out in his usual business way, | 


| Ina few minutes the lady of the house entered 
'with a smiling countenance, in which we read our 
| welcome. “Madam,” said 1, rising upon my feet, 
and endeavoring to be exceedingly polite, “Matlam, 
| we have intruded upon your retirement at this lonely 
hour, by compulsion, and I have no doubt but that 


“all ready;” and “smack went the whip, round went || you will pardon this unseasonable visit when I tell 


the wheels,” and such a race John Gilpin never run. | 


We soon exchanged the dusty streets of the city for 
the far more dusty roads of the country, and were ] 


to particularize the events by ‘flood and field,” that), 


we encountered in our ride, 


** °T would be a wearisome task I ween, 
And tax the patience of Job to read.”’ 


I have christened my story “The Store-room Key,” 
and will skip over a host of minor occurrences, and 
introduce my hero—the redoubtable key, in as few 
words as convenient. “But half our dusty ride was 
’> when, what should the tire of one of our 
wheels do, but come off? ‘There’s no travelling long 
without a tire, and then what could we do, but hold 
a jury over the crazy thing? And so we held the 
jury, constituting the driver foreman ex officio. It 
was dark night before the verdict was rendered, 
which arranged matters as follows,—Hughey, the 
driver and the horses, were to retrace their travel 
with the carriage, for a mile and an half, to the 
nearest blacksmith’s shop that 


“We had left behind us.” 


done,’ 


While I, the women, and children, one of which I 
was obliged to carry, were to walk a mile or so far- 
ward, to the nearest farmhouse, to beg the privilege 
of a shelter for a few hours. It is no use to talk, 
but this thing of lugging children of a dark night, 
over stones and briers and other etcetras that are 
always in one’s way on such occasions, is no busi- 
ness to brag about,—its not tiie thing its cracked up 
to be, the sentiments of the women about the dear 
darlings to the contrary notwithstanding. There 
was no time to philosophize, however, lug the child 
I must, and so I took it up, and if you had seen us, 
—I shan’t describe; you may laugh as much as you 
please now its over, but if I had met a chap witha 
grin upon his cheek, its quite likely that IL should 
have felt like knocking it off. 


In the course of an hour we discovered a light, 
| 


and directed our course towards it. Afier rattling 
half an hour at the gate, and halloing until we were 
hoarse, we obtainnd a hearing, and an answer, but 
such an answer! Had all the dogs in christendom 
been unkennelled, they could not have given us a 
louder nor a more awful greeting. The dogs were 
followed by a clan of negroes, men, women and 
children; as the dogs barked, they bawled “come 
out;”—the women at my side screamed in terror, 
the children cried, and if any one can imagine the 
pickle I was in, they are welcome to do it. 

When the “hurly burly” was over, we found our- 
selves snugly scated in a spacious parlor, a survey of 
which impe us to the belief that the plantation 


you that the tire came off the wheel of our carriage, 
_which we were obliged to send back to repair, and 
| we have’”— 

“Not interrupting you, sir, but was it the hind 
wheel or the fore whee!?” inquired our hostess with 
|some impaticnce. 

“The hind wheel, Madam.” 

“What a dreadful pity?” 

“It was a bad business, madam.” 

“Indeed it was, and I can’t tell where you will 
|get it repaired. Shocking!—Shocking!—what a 
|dreacful pity? And the hosses too, O my gracious!” 


“You have but few smiths’ shops upon the road, 
|{ believe?” 

“Very few—very few indeed, and I don’t know 
|what you'll do. I—I—it was very bad—you should 
| have been prepared for accidents, but this was one 
'you did not expect,—and the children,O my! what 
a pity! 1 don’t—I”— 

“We rarely expect accidents, and to prepare for 
one like this would have been strange indeed, but we 
have sent our carriage back to the blacksmith’s, and 
it will be here in an hour or so at the farthest, and 
if you will allow us to remain for that length of 
time we shall be much indebted to you.” 

“An hour or so,O my! that’s nothing to be indebted 
for, an hour hey? O you’re welcome, you’re welcome} 
‘and if it were a week you should be welcome.” 

“Thank you, madam, thank you, we hope to trou 
ble you but an hour.” 

“Trouble me, O indeed, you must give yourself no 
uneasiness; it’s no trouble, no trouble;whatever, and 
how could you prepare for such an accident sure 
enough; but it was nothing; laws! I’ve been riding 
many a time when the tire come off, it can soon be 
mended—but you found a blacksmith’s shop, did 
you?” 

‘We did, madam,” 

“Give yourself no concern I beg you, you could 
remain here a week if you pleased, we have plenty 
of room;—the children, poor Jittle dears, they must 
| be hungry; Susan, here Susan, get the children some 
milk, they must be hungry.” 
| The spring-house is locked, Miss Mary,” said 
| Susan very pathetically. 

“Locked is it, well if I had only known it, I 
would have had some milk brought up before night.” 

“It is no difference madam,” said I, “do not trou- 
ble yourself, the children have been eating all the 
afternoon, they can du quite well without it.” 

“But if was such an oversight, I wish I had 
known it.” 


“I want some milk,” said both the children at 





| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





and its accommodations belonged to the owner. 





once. 
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* as much of it as they would. The key was gone, 
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“There, 1 knew it, the little dears must have some 
milk.” 

A cup of milk was brought, and the children 
drank it ina jiffy, and we were all too busily en- 
gaged in conversation to attend to their cries of “I 
want some more.” 

“The carriage is coming,” cried one of the ne- 
grocs, running into the room almost out of breath. 

“Tt is,” exclaimed Miss Mary, “coming so soon; I 
wish it had staid longer, I would have given these 
ladies their supper. J’m sorry, very sorry, it came 
so soon.” 

One of the ladics complained of the head ache, 
and the. kind-hearted Miss Mary expressed great 
regret that she had not time to make her some tea, 
‘‘but,” said she, “if the carriage had only staid a 
little longer.”’. 


The report about the carriage proved to be a false 
alarm, it was a country wagon that was rumbling 
down the hill, and Miss Mary had another chance 
of expressing her hospitable desires, “Now,” said 
she, “the ladies must have their suppers, bring me 
the store-room key, Susan, bring it quick.” 

Miss Mary followed her command like lightning; 
away she went to assist Susan in hunting the key. 
In a few moments she returned, expressing her re- 
gret at not having accomplished her object. “It is 
dreadful pity,” said she, and elevating her voice she 
ealled out, ‘Susan, search for that storerooin key 
until you find it; these ladies must have some 
supper.” 


The supper was intended for the ladies, but I 
thought, though I did not say it, that I should get 


and there was no hope of its being found. 

Conversation again recurred to the tire, and the 
unfitness of city carriages for country travel; supper 
appeared to be entirely forgotten, and all seemed 
perfectly reconciled to the oblivion to which it was 
intended to be doomed. 

**] want some milk,” bawled one of the younkers. 

“Yes, darling,” exclaimed Miss Mary, “yes, you 
shall have some. Susan have you found that key?” 

“Yes, missus, here’s the key,” cried Susan, as she 
hurried into the room, and laid it in Miss Mary’s 
lap. 

“You lazy nigger, that’s not the key of the'store. 
room, its the key of the cellar; begone and find the 
key of the storeroom.” 

Away went Susan, and in a few minutes returned 
with another key, which so provoked her “missus,” 
that she arose and slapped her cheeks, and told her 
to go back and find the right key. 

“O I’m so sorry that key can’t be found, the ladies 
have the head-ache. I know what they must suffer, 
for I’ve had the head-ach, and” — 

“Give yourself no uneasiness, madam, it will go 
off when the carriage arrives, which will be shortly 
I hope.” 

“J hope so indeed, and then they’ll be comfortable, } 


but I wish I could get them some tea, but where 
there’s servants there must”— 

“I want some milk.” 

“Susan have you found that key? You live in 
the city do you, ladies, and what part of it may 
I ask?” 

“The western part.” 

“Much the handsomest and most fashionable. I 
should dearly love to live in the western part of the 
city.” 

“T want some milk.” 

“Susan have you found the key? make haste, 
pokey.” 

“Here’s the key, missus, here’s the key.” 

“Why you provoking imp, that’s not the key.” 

“Yes missus, it is, for I’ve just tried it.” 

“You imp you, that’s the slore-room key, and I 
want the key of the cellar; have you no sense at all? 
Go and get me the key of the cellar, understand me, 
the cellar, that’s the key I want, and if you don’t 
find it, wo be to you.” 

Susan searched until she had found every key in 
the house, but still Miss Mary insisted that she had 
not brought the one she wanted. The last time she 
came in her mistress asked her what in the name of 
wonder she had done with the key. ‘Why; Miss 
Mary,” said she, “‘there’s all the keys.” 

“But you hav’nt found the cellar key.” 

Susan looked among the keys which she had col- 
lected, and picking out one, she handed it to her 
mistress, telling her that it was the cellar key. 
“Yes,” said Miss Mary, “its the cellar key, but I 
don’t want that, its the storeroom key I told you to 
get.” 

“And here’s the store-room key,” said Susan. 

This was too much, Miss Mary could not stand it. 
She declared that the right key was not found, and 
flew at the poor black like a tigress, and thrashed 
her soundly before us all. Susan did not happen to 
understand matters, and the mistress forgot to in- 
struct her in the part of the farce she was to act. 
The simple-hearted girl brought the key, and would 
have brought the supper had she been allowed, but 
that sort of hospitality was too expensive, and as it 
cost nothing to talk, we got a plenty of that;—more 
than was necessary. ‘ 

About midnight the carriage arrived,and we were 
permitted to pursue our journey—seven supperless 
and hungry travellers. 





Time.—With steady and unchanging pace, Time 
urges his onward course. Alike in calm and tempest 
he pursues the “tenor of his way” with philosophical 
exactness. He envies none—he favors none—but is 
the friend of all who improve his gifts, the foe of 
all who abuse them. There is an unalterable dignity 
in his movements which it would be¢ome mankind 
to imitate. . 
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MY COUNTRY’S FLAG. 
BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


—_——— 


Original. 





“Although we are comparatively in our infancy, the broad 
stripes and bright stars of our standard sheet have floated in 
the breezes of all climes, fom the remotest shores of the far 


off Pacific to the turbulent billows of the foaming Atlantic.” | 


Baltimore Monument. 


Flag of my country, proudly wave, 
Above the dwelling of the brave, 
The rallying point of every eye, 
Beneath our fair and changeful sky. 


Emblem of freedom! brightly shines, 
Each thread that forms thy mystic lines, 
Yet wert thou wrought in peril’s loom, 
And ‘heroes blood supplied thy bloom.’ 


Star of the west! in radiance beam, 
O’er mountain, city, plain and srream, 
And distant be the evil day, 

‘'hat rises on thy dark decay. 


My country’s banner! gaily float, 
O’er otheryseus—in lands remote; 
May every port unclose to thee, 
And hail the ensign of the free. 


And when a clearer hour shall rise, 

And realms enslav’d *neath far-off skies, 
Shall luuneh on conflict’s stormy sea, 
And seek to win their liberty. 


When they shall fear aud doubt, if gain’d, 
The priceless boon can be retained, 
Appear my country’s flag, unfurl’d, 

The beacon of a struggling world. 


Point to Columbia’s *during fame, 
Her charter’d liberties proclaim, 

And say, thou standard of the brave, 
Years have gone by, and yet I wave. 





MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Originaft. 


| It is not my design at present, to enlarge on the sub. 


'| ject of the ruins, or to propose any theory as to the age 


and character of the, people who built and occupied 


'|these cities, but to call the attention of the readers 
\|of ‘The Monument’ to a magnificent work lately 


published in Paris, which contains a report of three 
expeditions ordered by the king of Spain in 1805—6 
and —7 to survey these antiquities,and especially those 
of Mitla and Palenque. It is embellished with 300 
designs taken on the spot, and with a chart of the 
‘|country explored. It contains a parallel of these 
|monuments with those of Egypt, and Hindostan, 
and a dissertation on the origin of the primitive 
population of the two Ameircas, the various antiqui- 
ties of this continent; and analogies between the 
languages of America with’those of the old world. 

A few words will be sufficient to exhibit the in- 
‘|terest which attaches to those immense deserted 

cities, and aoble monuments which cover the plain 
|of Anahuac, whose solid constructions and impreg- 
nable strength have resisted the corrosions of time 
for many ages. 

About the year 1750, some travellers bewildered 
in the forests of Yucatan discovered the ruins of 
Palenque, covering a space of cighteen or twenty 
miles in extent. For a long time their marvellous 
stories were set down to the account of the travel- 
ler’s privilege; and were not believed; at length in 
1786, the viceroy of Mexico determined to des- 
patch Antonio del Rio to the designated place. This 
traveller arrived at Palenque, confirmed the reports 
of his predecessors, and described all the edifices 
| that were yet standing, but unfortunately, his papers 
jand designs were lost. 

In 1805, an expedition upon a grander scale and 
and with better qualifications was undertaken. It 
|| was engaged three years, during which Captain Du- 
'| paix, the chief of the expedition, made three tours 
of discovery. ‘The third conducted him to Palenque. 
\In his long and difficult excursions he discovered 
pues ancient monuments of great importance, 
| among which were bridges of Cyclopean extent and 
durability, pyramids of a peculiar construction, in 























All general readers have heard of the magnificent brick and stone, tumuli of various and iinposing 
ruins of ancient cities, and fortifieations so profusely | forms, subterranean tombs solidly arched, edifices as 
scattered over the plains of Mexico, but very few have | majestic as extraordinary, idols of granite and por- 


had an opportunity of becoming familiar with these 
splendid remains of fallen grandcur. Indced,numerous 


phyry, colossal bas-reliefs, sculptured on marble and 
granite, or skillfully moddeled in stucco, fragments of 





admirers of the marvellous antique scem to think |the Zodiac and hieroglyphics differing from those of 
that Egypt, Italy, and Greece, alone preseut vestiges | Egypt notwithstanding their similarity of origin, alk 


of former architectural glory, and hence, those coun- 
tries still so magnificent in their ruins, are resorted 


of which are eloquent witnesses of the existence 
and extinction of nations formerly as refined and 





to by the antiquarian, as though no other regions || flourishing perhaps as the ancient people of Egypt 


afforded monuments of by-gone greatness. 


But the |and India! 














indefatigable and laudable researches of modern: 
travellers have discovered ruins on the plains of, 
Mexico, which lose nothing in comparison with those 
of Thebes, and Tadmor, and which in a few years) 
will be visited by the antiquary with as much enthu- | 
siasm as those of the former cities, of the eastern | 
hemisphere. } 





The numerous original designs of Castaneda, 
draughts-man-in-chief of the expedition, as well as 
those in the museum of Mexico, and the written 
narrative of Captain Dupaix during his three explora- 
tions, were carefully preserved until 1828, when M. 
Abbe Baradere obtained permission to transport 





these valuable materials to France on condition of 
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publishing them in a style becoming their inapprecia- 


ble value. 
The honorable Alexander Lenoir, founder of the 


museum of French antiquities, has diligently com- 


pared these astonishing vestiges of human ingenuity 
represented in the designs of Castanedia, with those 
of the most ancient nations of other parts of the 
globe. Mr. Wardena member of the French insti- 
tute, and consul-general of the United States, a sa- 
vant well acquainted with the hemisphere so impro- 
perly called the new world, after having described 
the various antiquities scattered over the two Ameri- 
cas, has investigated the origin of the aborigines of 
this double continent and the:r affinities with ancient 
nations. 
dinary fossils of America, and a treatise on the 
languages of the natives, which among other results, 
establishes a close identity between the languages of 
the north of Asia and Europe, and those of north 
America, complete the work, enriched besides with 
notes and documents from M. Baradere, and other 
travellers and Mexican savans. Some valuable pages 
have been contributed by the celebrated Alexander 
Humboldt and the illustrious Chateaubriand, which 
will secure a universal admiration of the distinguish- 
ed monuments in various. parts of America, but 
which, uatil now, have been too generally unknown. 
The king of France has liberally extended his roy- 
al eneouragement to the work, and numerous other 
patrons of learning and the fine arts have aided in 
its publication. The library of Mexico has sub- 
scribed for ten copies, and doubtless the work may be 
- found on the shelves of some cf the libraries in the 
United States. It is necessarily of high price, but 
must be intensely interesting and curious. The 
student of American antiquity may now gratify his 
Jaudable curiosity,” and if he has heretofore looked 
upon the magnificent remains of the ancient cities of 
the old world with enthusiastic admiration, he will 
Giscover new sources of information and amusement 
in studying the monuments of mighty nations which 
once peopled our own continents, but whose history 

is lost in the obscurity of unknown ages. 

J. G, M. 


Some learned observations onthe extraor- 





MR. SONTAG. 


That the enlightened American is capable of ren- 
dering himself serviceable to other governments, is 
a fact which even the republicanism he displays on 
so many occasions at home cannot disprove. Mr. 
Stevens, the great traveller, makes mention of a Mr. 
Sontag, an American by birth, who, after a variety 
of changes upon sea and shore, entered the Russian 
army, and was soon elevated to the rank of briga- 
dier general. He was afterwards appointed inspec- 
tor of the port of Odessa, an office but one grade 
lower than governor of Crimia, and in the absence 
of the governor he filled his office eight month. He 
married a noble lady, and now lives upon a planta. 
tion worth half a million. The American citizen is 





TO —. 
BY J. H. HEWITT. 





Original, 
We were children together, 
And lov’d like the young, 
Whose bosoms no sorrow 
Or anguish e’er wrung, 
A bright sky was o’er us, 
And joy lit the brow, 
But where is that sunsbine, 
That laughing lip now? 


We have grown up together, 
Life’s sun in its noon 

Look’d warm on the flowers 
That perish’d so soon. 

The heart still beat gladly, 
And joy lit the brow; 

But where is that glad pulse, 
That glowing smile now? 


We’re declining together, 
The life-tide runs slow; 
The world seems a desert 
All cover’d with snow. 
The blossoms are faded 
Which once graced our brow; 
Our cares and our sorrows 
Are gathering now. 





THE NATURALIST, 
eo 3. 





Original. 








aswarm of gnats at eventide, 
Out of the fens of Allan doe arise, 

Their murmurring small trampets sownden wide, 
Whiles in the air their clust’ring army flies, 

That as a cloud doth seem to dim the skies; 
No man nor beast may rest or take repast, 

For their shatp wounds and ’noyous injuries.— Spenser. 


Begone you starveling—ill-starred creature, 

So lank of limb and gaunt of feature, 

You luckless, witless, foolish thing! 

Giles M? Quiggin. 

During the last autumn a subject of general con- 
versation was the alarming multitude of those deli- 
cate, graceful, but annoying insects commonly called 
musquitos. Into whatever society you entered, the 
subject was feelingly mentioned;—the bare intro- 
duction of it excited uneasy sensations in some, 
whilst others involuntarily raised their open hands 
to their ears, ready to grasp and crush the unpleas. 
ant intruder, who they imagined was piping his 
ditty about their heads preliminary to a furivus 
attack. Some persons presented the appearance of 
patients recovering from the yarioloid, so ummerci- 
fully had they been assailed by this cowardly blood- 
sucker of the night; and many a pretty baby’s cheek 
and fair lady’s nose was cruelly blistered, for the 
unmannerly imp was neither nice nor discriminat- 
ing in his choice. Curses deep and loud were ut- 
tered against him, and he has even been abused in 











now a Russian farmer. 


verse, but he regarded no such lamentations, and 
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oo 
continued to pursue his ravages as remorselessly as | 
ever. 

I have been somewhat surprised that the natural 
history of this little animal has not been made the | 
subject of a communication in the journals, and | 
believing that it might afford some interest to many | 
readers, I have selected it as the subject of my first | 
paper. 

Most persons call every gnat a mosquito, but this 
name is more particularly applicable to the animal | 
furnished with a long proboscis which shall presently | 
be described. There are several species also, but 
the distinction is never observed except by natural- | 
ists, for the animal is unpopular, and most persons — 
instantly crush it to death without taking the trou- 
ble to examine its specific peculiarity. 

In scientific language, the naturalist would describe | 
it as belonging to the family Nemocera; the tribe 
Culicides of Latreille; the genus Calex of Linni, and | 
the species Calex pipiens of authors, which some | 
may think a very appropriate designation.— 

The head is globular, prominent, supported on a_ 
neck rather narrow; eyes oval, nearly touching each’ 
other on the vertex. 

Antenne (or feelers incorrectly called) long, | 
plumose in the males; simply downy in the females; | 
mouth furnished with a long trunk adapted to suc- | 
tion; wings long, nervures covered with scales like | 
those of the butterfly; legs long, slender; abdomen 
cylindrical, composed of eight segments, a little. 
thicker at the extremity. 

These few details would strike the ordinary ob- 
server, but there are many others which the natur-_ 
alist would examine that need not be mentioned 
here. 

The proboscis or sucker, is worthy of particular | 
notice. The sheath alone is obvious to the eye;—it | 
contains the instrument which 1s employed to pierce 
our skins and suck our blood, and is somewhat simi- 
lar to the lancet-case of the surgeon. If the animal 
is seized by the neck, and the proboscis gently 
pressed, the various parts of the formidable weapon 
will appear, which, if cut off and placed under a 
microscope and separated with a needle, will be dis- 
covered to be five in number. Two of them are 
flattened at the extremity, and are furnished at the 
terminal sides with teeth, which sometimes cause 
the instrument to stick fast and break off when the 
tormentor is suddenly driven away. This occasions 
a painful inflammation of the wounded part. If his 
operations are closely observed and patiently en. | 
dured, it will be seen that he makes three or four | 
attempts, and with a discriminating taste selects a 
delicate and tender spot; a simple sting will then be 
seen protruding from the sheath and opening the 
skin. Through this the blood is sucked into the | 
stomach, until it is entirely gorged. During this 
operation several drops of limpid matter are evacu- 
ated a posteriori. The sting is so minute, that it 
bears the same comparison toa needle, that the latter | 
does to a sword. Most of my readers can speak | 
from —_— of the consequences. 





It is the female particularly that annoys us with 
her sting, and she may be distinguished from her 
less formidable partner by the absence of pilose or 
| hairy antenna, so that it is wanton cruelty to wage 
an exterminating war against all indiscriminately. 

Their eggs are laid in stagnant water, in which 
the larve are hatched out and undergo their meta- 
morphosis. If a bucket of water be placed in a 
yard, in a few weeks you may be sure of having it 
thickly peopled with the larve of Culices. Each 
female lays about three hundred eggs, which in three 
or four weeks have become perfect mosquitos, capa- 
ble of propagating their species, so that in a single 
summer the sixth or seventh generation may be pro- 
duced, which will easily account for their amazing 
numbers. Some seasons are more favorable to their 
propagation than others, and this happened to be 
the case with the last. 

The eggs are shaped like a flask, and aggluti- 
nated into a mass, float on the water like a cork. 
'|They all stand upright, and the mass, concave in 
\|the middle, has the appearance of a diminutive 
boat, and so ingeniously is it ballasted, that the most 
violent agitation of the water cannot upset or sink it. 

The female proceeds to lay, and glues her eggs 
together in a very curious manner. Early in the 
morning she mounts a leaf floating on the water or 
fixes herself to the sides of the vessel. The two 
hind most legs are then extended and crossed so as 
to form an angle,—the first egg is laid in the angle; 
the second is placed next, and they adhere together 
by means of a glutinous substance attached to each. 
Thus all the eggs are laid and neld above the water 
by means of the legs, and arranged in proper order 
by the extremity of the abdomen. When all is 
ready the precious deposit is launched upon the 
water and left to the future care of nature. In two 
days the larve are hatched out, which, when fall 
grown, can atany time be seen in any rain water 
tub or stagnant pool, nanging by their tails at the 
surface of the water for the purpose of breathing, 
which position they leave but for a very short time. 
At the least agitation of the water, they very nimbly 
dive to the bottom, but rise again very soon. After 
moulting several times in two or three weeks, they 
change into the pupa state or crysalis, in which 
they present quite an altered appearance. The pupa 
breathes but does not eat,—it swims as dexterously 
as the larve, but is much more bulky about the 
head. In eight days the skin splits, and the perfect 
insect protrudes its head into open day,—by degrees 
the body, legs and all are slowly crawn out,—the 
animal supports itself on the empty, floating shell 
until its wings have become dry, and then mounts 


\|into the air to commenge its career of tormenting 


man. 

From remote antiquity to the present day, various: 
means have been tried to escape their attacks. The 
custom of surrounding the bed with a fine net at 
night is of Egyption origin, and this, I presume, is 
the only effectual prevention. 

The history of this animal has been thoroughly 
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investigated by distinguished naturalists. Its habits | 


have been closely observed, and the various species 
accurately defined. 
thought it not unworthy of their notice, and even 


Profound philosophers have 


so grave a savant as Humboldt,in his Voyage aur 
Regions equinoziales, has made it the subject o 
five entirely new species. It will be seen from my 
motto that even enthusiastic, dignified pocts, have 


“married it to immortal verse,”’—that Spenser has | aa ; > 
' |, manhood, the acme of his hopes, fancying that then 


|| be shall enjoy it to the full. Lvok at him with his 


? 
laid it under contribution for a 
and his brother rhymster, Giles M’Quiggin, has 
dealt out against it all his poetic ire. 





TO GILES M’QUIGGIN. 





Original. 


—_—— 


I love thee Giles M’Quiggin— 
And pray why should I not? 

For thou hast made a happy part 
Of this my earthly lot. 

I’ve met thee in the summer sun, 
And in the wintry storm— 

And always found thee with a heart, 
Of feeling pure and warm. 


I never saw a frown of hate, 
Upon thy laughing brow— 

It always wore the friendly light, 
Which beams upon it now. 

The glance of scorn could never gleam 
A moment from thine eye, 

Nor cold contempt upon thy lip 
Sit dark and silently. “ 


If friendship ever turn’d aside 
To do thine actions wrong, 

It alwags found a gentle thought— 
Within thy heart of song; 

And thou would’st heap upon the path 
Of him who went astray, 

The sweetest flowrets of renown, 
That bloomed upon thy way. 


I would not pluck the smallest leaf “ 
From out thy wreath of fame, 
Or dropa single line to mar 
Thy fair and well earned name, 
But joy'to trace the strong winged bird 
Above the mountain snow— 
Or list its trilling lays of love 
Among the vales below. 


Still onward be thy path, my friend, 
Thro’ many a genial clime— 
*Mid pleasant visions breaking oft 
From out the olden time. 
I pray that hope and memory 
To all thy years be given, 
And blend their rays in brilliant hue 
Along thy road to Heaven! 
Tae Wanverrine Barp. 


magnificent simile, 











THE AMERICAN* BOY. 


| 
| 
| Original. 
| 
| 


Who has not been struck with admiration at the 


¢ \independence exhibited in the daily habits of an 


: p f : .. ,|;American boy? He is the embodiment of nature’s 
many interesting observations, and has d scribed | 


independence. Ile wears no hereditary honors, He 


|, owns no superior; he looks upon the world as his 


possession, and urges forward with his might to 


/satchel upon his shoulder, or swinging his books to 
|and fre, with the leather strap which he has buckled 
around them, he moves carelessly along; and yet you 
can read some definite purpose in his countenance. 
His motions are impulsive, and whether he whistles, 
sings, or annoys every passenger upon the foot-way 
with his kandy, he does it, as though it were his 
inalienable privilege, and whoever complains, makes 
an innovation upon his natural right. Does he meet 
‘another boy, with what an inquisitive gaze he regards 
| him! And just let the chap he meets, lay his hands 
|upon his property—his bandy, for instance;—then 
|how his Republican spirit rises, and how he bristles 
'up to his adversary? ‘Ten to one but a declaration 
of war ensues, the chip is placed upon the rim of 
his hat, and a blow to, him who dares to knock it off, 
| Now look at the little crowd that has gathered. 
| Listen to their shouts—“Hurra, Jim! hurra! off with 
‘the chip; he can’t bruise you. Hurra, Joe, you can 
| whip,” and if a fight does not follow it is not the 
ifault of the bystanders. 

The warlike propensity of the American boy 
‘exhibits itself with the first pair of trowsers his mo- 


‘ther puts upon him,—he must have a wooden sabre 


joe a key with a touch-hole filed into it, and what 
| with his broad-sword exercise, and the few grains of 
powder he can get, he shows off the soldier, in ail 
his nature, pomp and pride. ° When once he gets from 
the side of his mamma, off he goes to “glorious war,” 
and if mischief does not follow in his footsteps it is 
no fault of his. 


| 
| 
| 








There are minds, or seem to be such, which we 
can only compare to a noble cathedral.of vast size, 
beautiful proportions, and covered with graceful 
ornaments. Nothing that art can supply to devo- 
tion appears wanting till we approach the great door 
and try to enter, when we find the seeming building 
only a solid rock outwardly carved into that ap- 
pearance, 





Luxurious and polished life, without a true sense 
for the beautiful, the good, and the great, is far more 
barren and sad to see than that of the ignorant and 
brutalized. Even as a mere wilderness would be 
less dreary to traverse than a succession of farms 
and gardens. diligently and expensively cultivated to 
produce no crops but weeds. 
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TO A LITTLE GIRL, 


WHO SAID TO ME—“GIVE ME A KISS BEFORE \ 
GO,'MAY BE YOU WILL NEVER SEE ME AGAIN,” 





Criginal. 





Yes, give me a kiss ere we part, 

And a look at those sweet baby features, 
Let me hold thee again to my heart, 

Thou fairest and fondest of creatures! 


Let me gaze ’neath those soft silken lashes, 
And drink of the spirit that’s there; 

4 Thy joy-lighted glance, as it flashes, 
Disburdens my lieart of its care. 


Thou spring-bud, thou beautiful blossom, 
: Be ever as guileless as now! 
No pang ever ruffle thy bosom, 

No grief ever darken thy brow! 





Yet vain is the wish I have spoken, 
How vain, thou too early may’st know; 
For, often thy peace may be broken, 


r 


Full often thy portion be wo. 





Thy loveliness WHI not avail thee 
To shield from the trials of earth, 
Temptation and grief will assail thee, 
*Tis a lot we inherit at birth. 


’ 
¢ 
| 
- 


Yet blossom of beauty, stil! cherish 
Thy purity, goodness and truth, 

And though broken, thy peace shall not perish 
Nor vanish away with thy youth. 


For patience and meekness to grant thee, 
Petition thy father divine, 
And the lot of the blest shall reward thee, 


The home of the angels be thine. sitesi 


fg ay 





MELANCHOLY. 
BY JOSEPH B. HAYES. 


Original. 





*There’s nothing, either good or bad, 
But thinking makes it so.”? 


Though all men are more or less subject to me- 
lancholy, it is a feeling which in a great measure 
depends upon habit. Constitutional differences in- 
deed render some men more subject,to it than others, 

j but even then, I am inclined to think it is more inci- 


lent habit of body, or a partial stagnation of the 
intellectual faculties. 

This is rendered more probable, when we reflect 
that the higher classes of society, who are generally 


mind which they’ term ennui, When perhaps, a 
great deal of that uncouth gayety, which in the 
vulgar is called a want of thought, is, in truth, the 
result of activity. If this be true, it is well worthy 
our attention, as it forms a great share of our tem- 
poral happiness or misery, the consequence of our 
own actions, and renders us more emphatically the 
erchitects of our own destiny. 








\| So far as physical causes, such as abave alluded to, 


‘tend to produce melancholy, the remedy is within 


dental than original—arising, perhaps, from an indo-|| 


the most idle, complain most of ihat morbid state of 


































the reach of every one. But if it be of a purely 
mental character, a different, but very analogous 
| treatment scems to be required. 

| ‘The mind must operate by and upon itself. It is 
|an active agent, which like the body, requires not 
‘only ifs proper aliment, but also a proper degree of 


| 


‘exercise, If these are not duly supplied, it either 
| wastes its vigor on airy trifles, or turning inward, 
preys upon Thus debilitated, the mind na- 
‘turally falls into a sickly melaweholy. Hence it 
‘should never be the passive recipient of chance im- 
| pressions, but kept so employed that all its faculties 
|may be brought into action; choosing always those 
| subjects which are in themselves calculated to ele- 
vate and improve, and carefully avoiding those of a 


itself. 





contrary tendency. 
| The mind, generally, adapts itself to the nature of 
We have the 


| power in most cases, of contemplating such objects 
| 


| 


‘as we please; therefore, if we employ our thoughts 


the object which it contemplates. 


jon pleasing subjects only, or upon the bright side 
|of those of a different nature, which our peculiar 
‘circumstances may thrust upon us, this much de- 
sired end may be partially accomplished, 

| But it may be said, that our circumstances might 
be such as to present not a single pleasing image— 
‘nevertheless, I answer, the darkest picture must have 
light and shade, and even if we must look upon the 
‘shade, let us view it in conjunction with the light, 
and indulge the pleasing hope of surmounting every 
|difficulty. ‘This will relieve its gloom, for hope can 
'make the very desert blossom as a rose.—Hope is 
‘the parent of exertion, and exertion conquers diffi- 
| culties; but error and. inactiun are both the cause 
land effect of melancholy. 

| A mind which tamely yields to indolence, or 
\dwells on objects of a gloomy character, becomes in 
'time incapable of the most ordinary occupations of 
life, and finally, perhaps, falls a victim to the hi. 
'deous gorgons of its own creation, Thus the plea- 
sures of the present hour are often poisoned by 
/unnecessary anticipations of future evil, and real 
advantages are permitted to pass unheeded and un- 
‘improved, while we are vainly repining the want of 
those which we have not the energy to acquire. 

| The present is always with us, but the past is ir- 
‘revocable, and the futare may never come: it is 
‘therefore equally vain to sorrow for the past, or to 
fear the future, provided the present moment be 
|properly employed. He who does his duty in this 
| respect, has neither leisure nor inclination for melan- 
| choly. His modest expectations arm him against 
‘disappointment, and while a conscious rectitude of 
‘conduct fortifies him against misfortune on the one 
|hand—a just appreciation of earthly things chastens 
| prosperity on the other; thus equal to either fortune, 
|his laudable exertions are crowned with the golden 
means of contentment. 








Melancholy, like love, is not to be cured by herbs, 
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and yet much might be said in favor of some arti- 
ficial remedies which I have heard of. ‘Thus, if un- 


pleasant objects are presented to our eyes, can we || 
not shut them out, or turn ourselves away? Nay, 


we may avoid those places in which we may expect 
to meet with them; hence we often find a change of 
residence recommended to persons who have suffered 
much in any particular place, in order that they 
may no longer see objects which remind them of 
their misfortunes. We may likewise by an intel- 
lectual effort, banish unpleasant ideas, and restrain 
the ravages of imagination, lest they should lead to 
the wanton sources of melancholy. 

And how is this to be accomplished? I answer, 
chiefly by attention. It is this active power of the 
mind which places restraint upon it, confines it toa 
point, and compels it to any particular subject or 
train of ideas. 

While reading or studying, this faculty is more 
or less vigorously employed, during which time the 
mind is unconscious of any emotions except those 
which its present occupation is calculated to excite. 
What better remedy then, for a mind inclined to 
melancholy, than a close attention to its intellectual 
pursuits! which tend not only to strengthen and de- 
velope its beauties, but also to purify it ae a running 
stream is purified by its constant motion. Beside, it 
will be raised up and facilitated by the cheering 
prospect of ultimate success in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, which never fails to attend such laudable exer- 
tion. If it be wrong to dissipate the vigor of the 
mind by heedless wanderings amid the wilds of 
fancy, how much the more may it be said of the 
mind that yields itself a prey to the exaggerated 
hydras of melancholy. 

Finally, if 1 were asked the best remedy for me- 
Jancholy, I should use the words of Demosthenes, 
who, upon being asked the three grafd requisites of 
oratory, replied—AcTion! ACTION!! ACTION!!! 


Oct. 30, 1838. 





SONNET. 


“T,er the floods clap their hands; let the hills be joyful 
together.” 
Gov!—the eternal torrents shout thy name, 
And the hoarse thunders, smothered in the cells 
Of huge mountains; there thy presence dwells 
Through the gray centuries, for aye the same, 
Bathing the cloud-girt pinnacles of snow, 
That soar up through the cold blue atmosphere, 
And stirring where the tumbling cataracts rear 
Their billowy crests, and avalanches throw 
The awful thunder of their mighty creed, 
To thee, their fashioner; earth, air and sea, 
The piping winds, which through the sky do speed, 
And the rock-rending earthquakes worship Tuer. 
But Man, of immortality the heir, 
Rears in his heart false shrines, and makes his ho- 
mage there. 











THE MARRIAGE VOW. 
BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original, 


“Better is it that thou should’st not vow, than that thou 
should’st vow and not pay.”*—Ecclesiastes. 


The marriage vow! oh! name it not, 
So often lightly spoken; 

And then, alas! for faithless hearts, 
So sorrowfully broken! 


What though the covenant be made, 
Beneath the eye of heaven, 

And angels from their home above 
Attest the promise given. 


What though in God’s own record fair,’ 
Is chronicled the vow, 

That *twas unheeded oft we read, 
{n many a griet-worn brow. 


For few that stand before the shrine, 
Where marriage vows are plighted, 

Reflect upon the withe ring doom, 
That tends such promise slighted. 


Woman, confiding woman! brings 
Her all, and stakes it there, 

And oft the sole return she reaps, 
Are tears and dark despair. 


She gives her heart—her hopesof earth, 
Perchance her hopes of heaven, 
And then a sad, lone lot is hers, 
*Till life’s crush’d ties are riven, 


For he, creation’s lord, for whom, 
The sacrifice is made, 
Forgets that more than one was task’d— 
And thus is love betray’d. 


And some there are, oh, many such, 
Whom sordid motives sway, 

Who plight their faith, and take the vows, 
Aud perjured turn away. 


Love, human love, mysterious thing! 
How many graves hast thou; 
And nota few, methinks, were dug, 

By broken marriage vow. 


The marriage vow! a silken chain, 
Its fetters still we call, 

But annals earth can show, attest, 
it is not thus with all. 


The marriage vow! then name it not, 
"Lis not for me, I ween, 

For scatter’d round its ruins, sad, 
And broken links are seen. 





PorTRY OF ANCIENT BURIAL.—It was among the 
loveliest customs of the ancints to bury the young 
at morning twilight; for as they strove to give the 
softest interpretation to death, so they imagined that 
Aurora, who loved the young, had stolen them to 
her 2™hrace. 
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TO MY FLOWERS. 


———— 


Original. 





Sweet flowers, deciduous flowers, 
Though of so transient and precarious birth, 
Though chilling winds and frost invade the bowers, 
Erewhile, and sweep your beauty from the earth, 
Yet would I cherish with the more affection 
Your tender being, for its transient date; 
This canopy I spread for your protection, 
Awhile to shield you from impending fate! 


Bright flowers, resplendent flowers, 

Ye are apt emblems of all human glory! 
Bounded your being by a few brief hours, 

Your hues, your fragrance, all, how transitory! 
Yet in your perfect structure, ye display 

The skill and wisdom of the Deity! 
Your breath is incense, as it floats away, 

An offering meet to him all purity! 


Fair flowers, sweet, fragile flowers, 
Voiceless instructors in the ways of Heaven, 
Your odour-breath’d devotion, shows that ours, 
Pure from the heart’s deep fountain should be given! 
Grateful ye spread your rich and varied bloom 
Throughout the lapse of your appointed date, 
Rejoicing us with beauty and perfume, 
Then bow your meek heads to the blasts of fate. 


Sweet flowers, delightful flowers, 

We will not grieve for you when ye are gone, 
But patiently await the genial hours 

When we may greet again your being’s dawn: 
But not alas! when human beauty falls, 

Can hope$ like these dispel the spirit’s gloom 
For what the tomb receives, no spring recalls, 

Back from its bounds to renovated bloom! 


Sweet flowers, deciduous flowers, 
Why linger here to mark each fading hue, 
While death is stealing o’er the prostrate powers 
Of one as delicate and fair as you? 
We parted last, when summer winds were blowing, 
Beneath the shade by Schnylkill’s sylvan wave; 
Ere autumn’s close, the wither’d foliage stre wing, 
Its fitful blasts may sweep above her grave. 
I see her yet, a sweet, pale, drooping flower, 
Where with faint smile her parting glance was cast, 
Standing beneath the umbrageous, fairest bower; 
My heart misgave me then, *twould be her last.* 
Baltimore, Oct. 4th, 1838. tae 








* My last parting with M was in August last, in an ar- 
bor in the woods at Grey’s Ferry;—she is uow no more. 


Oct, 21st. a 





On a journey to Hanover, the coach of George I. 
‘breaking down, he was obliged to take shelter in the 
next country-house, which belonged to a gentleman 
attached to the abdicated family. ‘The king was of, 
course shown into tne best room; where, in the most 
honorable place, appeared—the portrait of the pre- 
tender. The possessor, in great confusion, was 
about to apologise, by pleading obligations, &c. 
when the king stopped him, by saying, with a smile 
of indifference, “Upon my word it is very like the 
family.” 








Casimir Perier, on being called an “aristocrat,” 
and one of the privileged class, replied—“My only 
aristocracy is the superiority which industry, fru- 
gality, perseverance and intelligence will always as- 
sure to every man in a free state of society. I be- 
long only to those privileged classes to which you 
may all belong in your turn, They are not privi- 
leges created for us, but created by us. Our wealth 
is our own; we have made it. Our ease is our own; 
we have gained it by the sweat of our brows, or by 
the labor of our minds. Our position in society is 
not conferred upon us, but purchased by ourselves— 
with our own intellect, application, zeal, patience, 
and industry. If you remain inferior to us, it is be- 
cause you have nvt the intellect or the industry, the 
zeal or the sobriety, the patience or the application 
necessary to your advancement. This is not our 
fault, but your own. You wish to become rich, as 
some men do to become wise; but there is no royal 
road to wealth any more than there is to knowledge. 
You sigh for the ease and repose of wealth, but you 
are not willing to do that which is necessary to pro- 
cure them. ‘The husbandman who will not till his 
ground shall reap nothing but thistles and briers. 
You think the commodities in human society are 
useless and misdirected if you do not become wealthy 
and powerful by the changes; but what right have 
you to expect—you idlers and drones in the hive— 
you shall always be fed on the honey and sweets of 
life? What right have you, who do nothing for 
yourselves, your families, your communes, your ar- 
roddissements, departments, your counfry or your 
kind, to imagine that you will be selected by them 
for their favor, their confidence, their rewards? 

“T am not an aristocrat in that sense of the term 
in which it may be applied in absolute governments 
or under imperial rule; but if, by an aristocrat, you 
mean a man who has earned his promotion by his 
labor, his honors by his toils, and his wealth by his 
industry—oh, then, indeed, I am an aristocrat; and, 
please God, I may always remain so. The distinc- 
tions in human svuciety displeases you, because you 
have not the talent or the industry to amend your 
own position. You are too idle to labor, and too 
proud to beg; but I will endeavor to take care that 
you shall not rob me. I throw back, then, with in- 
dignation and resentment, the charge which is made. 
I belong to the middling classes of society, I have 
been selected by my fellow citizens, and by my king, 
as one of their representatives; and, by the blessing 
of God, I will represent them.” 





There are few things in the world more amusing 
than to see two men—particularly if they consider 
themselves gentlemen—get into a warm’ dispute 
upon a subject of which they are both profoundly 
ignorant. It ls next to seeing a cow giving lessons 
on the piano forte. 
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THE WISH. 


Original, 





Oh let not tears embalm my tomb, 
None but the dews of twilight giv’n; 
Oh let not sighs disturb my gloom. 
None but tbe whispering winds of heaven” 
Moore. 


O make me a pillow. 
Beneath the green wiliow, 

Far down in the valley where none shall molest; 
Where wild flow’rs are springing, 
And bright birds are singing, 

And soft blowing zeyhyrs may lull me to rest. 


Let the heart that was slighted— 
The form that was blighted, 

Sink in silence away to their last lonely sleep; 
Let none that may wander, 
O’er the sod that I’m under, 

E’er a brief moment linger to sigh or to weep. 


Oh in life’s morning hour, 
My love’s beautiful flow’r, 
Was wrung from its stem and thrown on the cold 
earth; 
My hopes have departed, 
And I’m broken-hearted, 
My friendship’s were form’d but to die in their 
birth. 


Let no marble token, 
Point where they have broken, 
The chill clod for him who is mouldering below; 
By the world long forsaken, 
Let nothing awaken, 
Remembrance of one who but thirsted to go— 


When the rank grass is growing— 
? And the cold winds are blowing— 
And calm on my breast sleeps the moonlight of eve 
Let those whom I cherished, 
E’er my prospects had perished, 
Think not of the heart that’s forgotten to grieve. 
Iu tristo. 





OUR FEMALE POETS. 


—- 


Original. 


—_ 


We have thought that a slight biographical sketch] 


of some of our principal female poets, might not be 
unacceptable to our readers. ‘There are many names 
among them rendered so dear by association, that 
we would fain know something more of them than 
can be learned from their gushes of song—fitful, but 
tender and sweet, and musical as the voice of a 
loved and lost one heard in dreams. A year or two 
since Mrs. Hale of Boston published a work called, 
“The Ladies’ Wreath,” from which we extract the 
following biographies which will be read interest by 
all who have not perused the work just named. We 
annex to each biography a specimen of the writer’s 
poetic abilities. — 


| 





LYDIA HUNTLEY SIGOURNEY. 
We have now arrived at the part assigned to our 
| American Poetesses; and it is with nosmall pleasure 
as well as pride that we may begin our list with a 
name deservedly honored and distinguished. The 
task of examining the productions and judging the 
literary merit of living and cotemporary writers, is 





a difficult and delicate one, more especially when 
those writers are our own countrywoman, and 
esteemed correspondent or personal friends.—But 
respecting the talents and merits of Mrs. Sigourney 
there will be no doubt or cavil. She has nobly won 
her high place in the literature of our country. 
Lydia Huntly was born in Norwich, Connecticut. 
She was the only child of her parents, and reared 
with great tenderness. Her parentage was in that 
happy mediocrity of fortune which requires indus- 
try, yet encourages hope—and the habits of order 
and diligence, to which she was sedulously trained 
by her judicious mother, have, no doubt, been of in- 
estimable advantage to the poetess, She early exhi- 
bited indications of genius—perhaps the loneliness 
of her brotherless and sisterless lot had an influence 
in substituting intellectual pursuits for the common 
sports of childhood; We are by no means in favor 
of establishing precocity of intellect as the standard 
of real genius; yet it is certain that many distin- 
guished persons have been marked in childhood as 
extraordinary—the opening blossom has given forth 
the sweet odor which the rich fruit, like that of the 
Mangostan, embodies in its delicious perfection.— 
At eight years of age, the little Lydia was a scrib- 
bler of rhymes—like Pope lisping in numbers. Her 
first work was published in 1815... It was a small 
volume, entitled “Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose 
and Verse.” Before this period, however, she had, 
fortunately met with a judicious and most generous 
patron. ‘To Daniel Wadsworth, Esq., of Hartford, 
belongs the tribute of praise which is due for draw- 
ing such a mind from the obscurity where it had 
remained “afar from the untasted sunbeam.” .In 
1819 Miss Huntley was married to Charles Sigour- 
ney, a respectable merchant of Hariford and a gen- 
tleman of cultivated taste and goud literary attain. 
wents:—From that period Mrs. Sigourney has devo. 
ted the leisure which the wife of a man of wealth may 
always command, to literary parsuits. And her im- 
provement has been rapid and great.—Her published 
works are “T'raits of the Aborigines” a Poem, writ- 
ten in biank verse: “Connecticut Forty Years Since’? 
—a prose volume, principally of traditionary des- 
cription: three volumes of “Poems”—a volume of 
of prose “Sketches”—“Letters to Young Ladies’’— 
and a number of small books for children.—In all 
these works, varied as they are in style and subject 
one purpose is recognised as the governing motive— 
the purpose of doing good.—In her prose writings, 
this zeal of heart is the great charm. She always 
describes nature with a lover’s feelings for its beau- 
tics, and with much delicacy and taste; still we 








think her talent for descriptions is much more grace- 
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ful and at home in the measured lines of her poetry, | 
than in her best prose. 


} 


Her genius brightens in the 
Muses’ smile, and she can command by that spell, | 
as Prospero could with his staff, the attendance of 
the “delicate spirit” of Fancy, which, like, Ariel, | 
brings | 
“Sounds and swect airs, that give deligh tand hart) 

not:” | 
and those “solemn breathing strains” that move con- | 
science to its repentant work, or lift the trusting and | 
contrite soul to heaven. 





‘Oh God! who can describe Niagara?” exclaimed | 
Mrs. Butler, in the “agony of her admiration. Mrs. | 
Sigourney has described it, and worthily too—and | 
this single poem would be sufficient to establish her | 





fame. It does more and better, it stamps her as the | 
devoted Christian; for except faith in the “dread In-| 
visible” had sustained her genius, and trust in the || 
Savior had kept warm the fount of sympathy in || 
her heart, she could not have surrounded a theme so | 
awful, strange and lonely, with such images of beau- | 
ty and hope. 





Truc it is, that female poetic writers owe their hap. 
piest efforts to religious feelings. Devotion seems | 
to endow them with the martyr’s glowing fervency | 
of spirit. In the actual world the path of woman is 
very circumscribed, but in that “better land” her im-| 
agination may range with the freedom of angel’s | 


wing. And there the genius of Mrs. Sigourney | 
delights to expatiate. And this constant uplifting | 
of her spirit has given a peculiar casc to her lan-| 
guage and style; rendcring the stately blank verse | 
measure the readiest vehicle of her fancies. She | 
has a wonderful command of words, and the fetters | 
of rhyme check the free expression of her thoughts. | 
She is also endowed witha fine perception of the 
harmonious and appropriate, and hence the smooth | 
flow of the lines, and the perfect adaptation of the 
language to the subject. ‘These qualities eminently | 
fit her to he the culogist of departed worth; and incline | 
her to elegiac poetry. ‘To her tender feclings%and 
naturally comtemplative mind, every. kneil that sum- 
mons the mourner to weep awakens her sympathy, 
andthe dirge flows, as would her tears, to comfort 
the bereaved were she beside them. Nor is the 
death song of necessity melancholy. Many of her 
sound the notes of holy triumph, and awaken the 


brightest anticipations of felicity—ay, 
“Teach us of the melody of heaven.” 


She “leaves not the trophy of death at the tomb,” 
but show the “Resurrection and the life’? Thus she 
elevates the hopes of the Christian, and chastens tlie 
thoughts of the worldly minded. This is her mis- 
sion, the true purpose of her heaven-endowed mind; 
for the inspirations of genius are from heaven, and 
when not perverted by a corrupt will, rise as natu- 
rally upward as the morning dew on the flower is 











exhaled to the skies. The genius of Mrs. Sigourney, 


like the “imperial Passion Flower,” has always 


|| been 


“‘Consecrate to Salem’s peaceful king,— 
Though fair as any gracing beauty’s bower, 
Yet linked to sorrow like a holy thing.” 

It is this sadness which shows her strains to be of 
earth—their purity, and serene loveliness are an- 
gelic. If there is a want felt in reading her effu- 
sions, it is that of fervency: the light is brilliant, but 
it does not kindle into flame. Her “truths” need to 
be more ‘‘impassioned,” to produce their greatest 


jeffect. Yet this deficiency arises from that delicacy 


of taste, which makes her fear to pour forth the full 
gush of her feelings. And it is very rare that a 
woman can or will do this. Hence much of the 
monotony and mediocrity of their poetry. 

We must not omit to record that Mrs. Sigourney 
is an example to her sex in private life, as well as 
their admiration in her public career, She is a good 
wife and devoted mother; she has two children, 
whom she has hitherto educated entirely herself— 
and in all domestic knowledge and the scrupulous 
performance of domestic duties, she shows as ready 
acquaintance and as much skill as though these only 
formed her pursuit. Her literary studies are her 
recreation—surely as rational a mode of occupying 
the leisure of a lady, as the morning call, or the 
fashionable party. 


NIAGARA, 


Flow on forever, in thy glorious robe 

Of terror and of beauty—God hath set 

His rainbow on thy forehead, and the cloud 

Mantled around thy feet.—And he doth give 
Thy voice of thander power to speak of him 
Eternally—bidding the lip of man 

Keep silence, and upon thy rocky altar pour 
Incense of awe-struck praise. 


And who can dare 
To lift the insect trump of earthly hope, 
Or love, or sorrow,—’mid the peal sublime 
Of thy tremendous hyiun?—Even Ocean shrinks 
Back from thy brotherhood, and his wild waves 
Retire abashed.—For he doth sometimes seem 
To sleep like a spent laborer, and recall 
His wearied billows from their vexing play, 
And lull them to a cradle calm:—but thou, 
With everlasting, undecaying tide, 
Dost rest not night or day. 


The morning stars, 

When first they sang o’er young creation’s birth, 
Heard thy deep anthem,—and those reeking fires 
That wait the Archangel’s signel to dissolve 
The solid earth, shall find Jehovah’s name 
Graven, as with a thousand diamond spears, 

On thine unfathomed page.—Each leafy bough 
That lifts itself within thy proud domain, 

Doth gather greenness from thy living spray, 
And tremble at the baptism.—Lo! yon birds 

Do venture boldly near, bathing their wing 
Amid thy foam and mist—’Tis meet for them 
‘To touch thy garment’s hem,—or lightly stir 
The snowy leatiets of thy vapor wreath,— 

Who sport unharmed upon the flecy cloud, 

And listen at the echoing gate of heaven, 
Without reproof. But as for us,—it seems 
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Scarce lawful with our broken tones to speak 
Familiar of thee.—Methinks, to tint 

Thy glorious features with our pencil’s point, 
Or woo thee to the tablet of a song, 

Were profanation. 


| 


Thou dost make the soul 
A wondering witness of thy majesty; 
And while it rushes with delirious joy 
To tread thy vestibule, dost chain its step, 
And check its rapture with the humbling view 
Of its own nothingness, bidding it stand 
In the dread presence of the Invisible, 
As if to answer to its God through thee. 


HANNAH F. GOULD. 


The great popularity of Miss Gould we consider | 
a most encouraging omen for the lovers of genuine 
poetry, of that which is true in thought and natural | 
She charms by the rare merit of | 





in description. 
imparting interest to small things and common oc- | 
currences. These make up far the greater part of 
life’s reality, and, if truth be the essence of poetry, 
they must be poetical. Unfortunately, but few 
poets have had the power or the inclination to invest 
the actual world with the beauty and attractiveness 
which has been lavished on ideal and false creations 


of fancy; and hence it is that their labors have 
been accounted idle, and their profession degraded. 
Passion has too often usurped the place of reason, 
and a selfish sensitiveness been fostered, instead of 
that healthful sentiment of complacency in the hap- 
piness of others, which all high exercise of the 
meutal faculties should exalt and encourage. It is 
_ this enlarging and elevating the affections, which 
improves the heart and purifies the taste. And this 
is one important office of true poetry—such poetry 
as Miss Gould has written. 

She also possesses great delicacy and scope of 
imagination; she gathers around her simple themes | 
imagery of peculiar beauty and uncommon associa- 
tion—and yet this imagery is always appropriate. 
Then she has a vefy felicitous command of language, | 
and the skill of making the most uncouth words | 
“lie smooth in rhyme,” which the greatest poet of | 
the age might envy. And she, not seldom, displays 
humorous turns of thought, and a sportive raillery 
which is very amusing. 





Wit is a much more rare quality than wisdom in | 
female writers. We shall not here the inquiry why | 
it is that women, who are, proverbially, quick in| 
perception, and who are often accused of delighting | 
in repartee and scandal, should nevertheless, when | 
submitting their sentiments to the public, almost | 
scrupulously avoid ridicule and satire, even when the. 
subject treated of seemed to justify or demand these | 
forms of expression.. But such is the fact—and | 
hence Miss Gould’s sprightly wit has the advantage | 
of appearing more original. She, however, uses it 
with great delicacy, and always to teach or enforce | 
some lesson which would not disparage “divine Phil- 
osophy,” to inculcate.—In truth, the great power of 


| 


ss 


|| her poetry is its moral application. This hallows 


jevery object she looks upon, and ennobles every 
incident she celebrates. She takes lowly and home- 
|ly themes, but she turns them to the light of heaven, 
and they are beautified, and refined, and elevated. 
| She brings to her God the rich treasures of her in- 
tellect, and the warm feelings of her heart. Every- 
where and in every thing she sees and feels His 
presence; and her song rises in those “spiritual 
_breathings,” which lift the hearts of her readers, to 
unite with her, in praise to the Lord. 

The mania for melancholy and despairing poetry, 
which the Byronia era introduced, never found any 
favor in the clear, calm, sensible mind of our poetess. 
Wer philosophy is as practical and contented as her 
piety is ardent.—Her motto seems to have been 


“The Muse should gladden the seasons, 
Should strengthen the heart in pain” — 


‘}and like her own “Ground Laurel” she adds cheer- 


fulness to every scene, however sequestered or lone- 
ly, which her fancy pictures. Truly such a genius 
is a blessing to the world. 

Miss Gould is a native of Massachusetts, and now 
resides at Newburyport, housekeeper, nurse and 
friend of her aged father, who was a veteran of the 
Revolution. She did not appear before the public as 
a writer till her powers of mind were matured, and 
she has, therefore, few juvenile errors of fancy to 
regret.—Iler poems were first published in the peri- 
odicals and annuals, from whence she has collected 
and issued them in two volumes. This more perma- 
nent form was demanded by their popularity—a 
strange thing for poetry, the booksellers say. Her 
poems will be popular while truth has friends and 
nature admirers, and while childron are readers. And 
what praise is sweeter to pure, good minds than the 
praise of childhood, in which the heart is always. 
given with the lips? 


THE GROUND LAUREL. 


I love thee, pretty nurstling, 
Of vernal sun and rain; 
For thou art Flora’s firstling, 
And leadest in her train. 


When far away I found thee, 
It was an April morn; 

The chilling blast blew round thee 
No bud had decked the thorn. 


And thou alone wert hiding 
The mossy rocks between, 
Where, just below them gliding, 
The Merrimack was seen. 


And while my hand was brushing. 
The seary leaves from thee, 

It seemed as thou wert blushing 
To be disclosed to me. 


So modest, fair, and fragrant, 
Where all was wild and rude, 

To cheer the lonely vagrant 
Who crossed thy solitude,— 
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Thou didst reward my ramble 
By shining at my feet, 

When, over brake and bramble, 
I sought thy lone retreat,— 


As some sweet flower of pleasure 
Upon our path may bloom, 

’Mid rocks and thorns that measure 
Our journey to the tomb. 





EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Mrs. Embury is a native of New-York, and 
daughter of Doctor Manly, a physician of eminence | 
in that city. She began to write when quite young, 
her first effusions appearing in the periodicals of the 
day, over the signature of ‘“‘lanthe.” 
marriage, in 1828, 
other Poems;—by Ianthe;’—a handsome volume, 
which attracted considerable attention. The choice 
of subjects for the principal poems, however, was 
not fortunate, and in consequence the talents of the 
authoress did not receive their full meed of praise. 
She had entered the circle which L. E. L., Barry 
Cornwall, and other popular English writers were 
then strewing with the flowers of fancy and senti- 
ment; and no wonder that the delicate blossoms, 
offered by our young poetess, were considered mere- 
ly exotics, which she had trained from a foreign 
root,—beautiful as Camellias, but hardly worth the 
attempt to cultivate in our cold climate and sterile 
soil. a 

It is the natural impulse of poetic and ardent 
minds to admire the genius and glory of Italy, and 
to turn to that land of bright skies and passioaate 
hearts for themes of song. Mrs Embury did but} 
follow the then expressed opinion of all European 
critics, and the admitted acknowledgment of most 
Americans, that our new world afforded no subjects 
propitious for the muses. 

Yet surely, ina land where the wonders of nature 
are on ascale of vast and glorious magnificence 
which Europe cannot parallel; and the beautiful and 
the fertile are opening their treasures on every side 
and enterprise and change, excitement and improve 
ment, are the elements of social life,—there must be 
poetry! Happily “Gertrude of Wyoming,” to say 
nothing of what American poets have written, has 
settled the question—We have named this sub- 
ject, chiefly for the purpose of entreating our Ameri- 
can poctesses to look into their own hearts, not into 
the poems of others, for inspiration, and to sing, in 
accordance with Nature and human life around 
them, 


Soon after her 
was published “Guido,—and 


“The beauteous scenes of our own lovely land.” 


Mrs. Embury has a fertile fancy, and her versifi- 
cation flaws with uncommon eas* and grace;—she 
has fine sensibilities, and her pictures of beauty are 
clear and soft as the summer moonbeams on a placid 
Jake; and in some of her poems there is pathos and 
deep tenderness.—-In her later poems she has great- 


ject of “Female Education” 
discrimination and delicacy.—If she were under a 
necessity of writing, we should not doubt that she 


from her own thoughts and feelings, and not from a 
model; and some of her short pieces are very beauti- 
ful.—She is, too, a popular prose writer, many 
sketches and stories from her pen enrich our period- 
ical literature. 


And she is warmly engaged in the 
improving her own sex, and has written on the sub- 
with much judgment, 


but this is not the case. Wealth 
makes smooth the path of life before her, and her 
husband and children engross her heart—what she 
wriles is, therefore, from the impulse of genius or 
the desire to oblige her friends. 


would soon excel; 


STANZAS TO A SISTER. 


‘Her lot is on you—silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour, 
And sumless wishes from affection’s deep, 
To pour on broken reeds, a wasted shower! 
And to make idols, and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship—therefore pray!?? 
Feuicia Hemans. 


Ay, mark the strain, sweet Sister! watch and pray— 
Wean thy young stainless heart from earthly 
things: 
Oh! wait not thou till life’s blest morning ray 
Only o’er withered hopes its radiance flings; 
But give to Heaven thy sinless spirit now, 
Ere sorrow’s tracery mar the placid brow. 


Gentle and pure thou art—yet is thy soul 
Fill’d with a maiden’s vague and pleasant dreams, 
Swect phantasies, that mock at thought’s control, 
Like atoms round thee float, in fancy’s beams; 
Bat trust them not, young dreamer, bid them flee— 
‘They have deceived all others, and will thee 


Well can I read thy dreams—thy gentle heart, 
Already woman’s in its wish to bless, 

Now longs for one, to whom it may impart 
Its untold wealth of hidden tendérness, 

And pants to learn the meaning of the thrill 

Which wakes when fancy stirs affection’s rill. 


Thou dreamest too of happiness—the deep 

And placid joy which poets paint so well: 
Alas! man’s passions, even when they sleep, 

Like ocean’s waves are heaved with secret swell 
And they who hear the frequent half-hushed sigh, 
Know ’tis the wailing of the storm gone by. 


Vain are all such visions!—couldst thou know 
The secrets of a woman’s weary Jot— 
Ob! couldst thou read, upon her pride-veiled “brow, 
Her wasted tenderness, her love forgot,— 
In humbleness of heart thou wouldst kneel down, 
And pray for strength to wear her victim crown. 


But thou wilt do as all have done before, 

And make thy heart for earthly gods a shrine; 
There all affection’s priceless treasures pour, 

There hope’s fair flowers in votive garlands twine, 
And thou wilt meet the recompense all must, 














ly improved her style—that is, she writes naturally, 
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Who give to mortal love their faith and trust. 
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ANNA MARIA WELLS. 


Mrs. Wells was born in Gloucester, Mass. Her 
maiden name was Foster. Her father died when she 
was an infant; her mother married a second husband; 
and soon after removed to Boston, where Anna Maria 
received every advantage of education then enjoyed 
by yoang ladies. She was distinguished during 
childhood fur her passionate love of reading and of 
music—these pursuits almost excluding the desire 
for what are usually considered amusements, of 
every kind. " Her juvenile essays in literary com- 
position are Said to have evinced quite a precocity 
of genius; but happily, her taste was also early for- 
med and refined, and hence she was a fastidious 
critic of her own performances. It was not easy, 
therefore, to induce her to publish her effusions; and 
she rarely did this till after her marriage, in 18—. 

Her husband, Thomas Wells, was a man of con- 
siderable literary talent and taste; but, unfortunately 
for his family, he had small inclination for business, 
and great love for the luxuries of life. Mrs. Wells, 
in consequence, found it necessary to exert her own 
powers. There is no stimulus to the female mind 
so irresistible as the maternal affections. Let the 
mother find that her genius can confer benefits on 
her children, and she will be roused to efforts of 
mind, which no other earthly inducement could have 
made her attempt. 

In 1831, Mrs. Wells appeared before the public as 
authoress of ‘Poems and Juvenile Sketches,” a vol- 
ume which was commended, as the production of 
maternal love and female genius should be, in a com- 
munity which ostensibly makes virtue and talent the 
basis of renown. She had previously contributed to 
several periodicals, and her pure and gentle muse 
was always kindly welcomed. But, in our land, the 
muse, though she may command praise, can rarely 
command “the siller.” 


these, was imposed on her. Like Mrs. Hemans, she 
had to tax her own powers for the means to “meet 
the exigency of the Mwys’ education,” and she found 
her talent for music the most available for her pur- 
pose. She has, for the last year or two, resided at 


the South, where her virtues, genius and accom-|| 


plishments render her highly esteemed and beloved. 

The predominant characteristics of her poetry are 
tenderness of feeling, and simplicity and perspicuity 
of Janguage. Her eyes seem to “love all they look 
on,” and her imagination invests every object she 
describes with something that is loveable. She has 
the true ethereal touch of genius; for she can beau- 
tify creation, and sanctify the household affections, 
and draw human hearts away from their worldliness 
to admire images of simple beauty, and to lift up 
their yearning thoughts to “things that are unseen 
and eternal.” But she attempts no ambitious theme; 
humble as the ‘‘Sweet-Brier Rose” that 


“Grows along 
The poor girl’s pathway, by the poor man’s door,” 


Mrs. Wells had four chil- || 
dren,—and the eare of supporting and educating 


|is her gentle muse—and, like that “little four-leaved 
| rose,” it may be said of her song, that 
“Its sweetness all is of our native land.” 


THE TAMED EAGLE. 


He sat upon his humble perch, nor flew 
At my approach; 
But as I nearer drew, 

Looked on me, as I fancied, with reproach 
And sadness too. 


And something still his native pride proclaimed, 
Despite his wo; 
Which, when I marked,—ashamed 
To sce a noble creature brought so low, 
My heart exclaimed, 


“Where is the fire that lit thy fearless eye, 
Child of the storm, 
When from thy home on high, 
Yon craggy-breasied rock, I saw thy form 
Cleaving the sky? 


It grieveth me to see thy spirit tamed— 
Gone out the light 
That in thine eye-ball flamed, 
When to the midday sun thy steady flight 
Was proudly aimed! 


Like a young dove forsaken, is the look 
Of thy sad eye, 
Who, in some lonely nook, 
Mourns on the willow bough her destiny, 
Beside the brook. 


Oh, let not me insult thy fallen dignity, 
Thou monarch bird, 
Gazing with vulgar eye 
Upon thy ruin;—for my heart is stirred 
To hear thy cry; 


Yet, something sterner in thy downward gaze 
Doth seem to lower, 
And deep disdain betrays, 

As if thou cursed man’s poorly acted power. 
And scorned his praise. 








SARAH LOUISA P. SMITH. 


It is a melancholy pleasure to gather up the me- 
_morials of departed genius and worth; and we linger 
|over the song of one who passed away in her bloom 
‘and brightness from earth, as though it were a holy 
|strain, because the sweet lyrist was so near 


“The world of peace, of joy, and perfect love.” 

Mrs. Smith, formerly Miss Hickman, was born 
|June, 1811, and died February, 1832, in the 21st 
| year of her age. Her maternal ancestors resided 
|many years at Newton, near Boston; but Louisa was 
born at Detroit, while her grandfather, Major-gene- 
‘ral William Hull was governor of that territory. 
|Mrs. Hickman returned to Newton when Louisa 
was in her infaney, and there devoted herself to the 
education of her two daughters. The uncommon 








| quickness of talent exhibited by Louisa, soon attract- 
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ed attention from her instructors. 
wonderful memory, and gathered knowledge without 
any apparent effort—yet was she ever among the 
most active in mental pursuits. And the case with 
which she acquired information was not more re- 
markable than the modesty which accompanied her 
superiority. She began to write when a mere child, 
and these juvenile productions were often so excel- 
lent, as tu elicit great commendations from her fami- 
ly and their confidential friends; yet this praise ne- 
ver fostered pride or self-confidence in the youthful 
poetess. She wrote from the spontaneous overflow- 
ing of her own heart, which seemed filled with 
thoughts of beauty, and all tender and sweet emo. 
tions. By the persuasion of her friends, she was 
induced to send some of her effusions, anonymously, 
to different periodicals. ‘These were greatly admir- 
ed, and often reprinted. Before she was fifteen her 
name had become known, and she was distinguished 
as a young lady of uncommon powers of intellect. 
She was soon an object of attention. Her personal 
appearance was very prepossessing. She had a coun- 
tenance bright with the “light of mind,” a soft and 
delicate complexion, a “large loving eye,’ and a 
head of that fine “spiritual form,’ which at once 
impress the beholder with the majesty and purity of 
the mind within. 


In the autumn of 1828, Miss Hickman was mar- 
ried to Mr. S. J. Smith, then the editor ofa periodi- 
calin Providence. Soon after her marriage, her 
husband published a voluine of her Poems; some 
collected from the literary journals, and others writ- 
ten as the book was passing through the press. She 
was then but “careless seventeen,” as she says of 
herself; and it was a hazardous experiment to give 
a volume of poetry, which must have been, however 
highly imbued with genius, more fraught with the 
feelings and sentiments of others, than with those | 
teachings of truth and nature which experience in| 
the real world can only bestow. But the book was 
popular, and though she would, had she lived till the 
maturity of her powers, no doubt greatly excelled 
early writings, yet, as the blossoms of an original 


and extraordinary genius, these poems will ever be) 


admired. And yet it is not as an authoress that she 
is remembered and lamented by her intimate friends, 
or those who had the pleasure of a brief personal 
acquaintance. “Any literary reputation that she 
might have acquired, could never have been thought 
of in her prescnce;” is the the testimony of one who 
knew her. “It was the confiding sincerity of her 
manners, the playfulness of her conversation, her 
enthusiastic and devoted assiduity to those she 
loved, which made her presence a perpetual de- 
light.”—In her own home she was a model of dis- 
cretion, cheerfulness and kindness. Her husband 
was always her lover, and her two little sons she 
cherished with that peculiar tenderness which only 
those endowed with the finest sensibilities can feel. 
Yet, amid all her maternal and household cares, her 





mind was rapidly gathering strength for high liter- 


She had a most||ary pursuits, She was, at the time of her decease, 
I 


‘engaged in reviewing her early opinions on literature, 
and her early productions, pointing out, and acknow- 
ledging her errors and deficiencies, with the most 
‘frank honesty, and preparing by study and reflec- 
tion to make her genius the faithful interpreter of 
nature and the human heart. What she has written 
is marked by ease, grace, and that intuitive percep. 
‘tion of the beautiful and good, which shows that her 
imugination was a blessing to herself, as well as a 
‘pleasure to others. Her thoughts, as they flowed 
out in her poetry, have the softness and sweetness of 
‘tone of distant music;—we yield to the spell and 
‘treasure the remembrance asa pleasant emotion. 
Though it may not have made us wiser, it can be- 
guile us of care.—And with the refinement of taste 
‘and warmth of affections which Mrs. Smith pos- 
sessed, was united, pure, ardent and unaffected 
| piety. The hope of immortality was to her a glori- 
‘ous hope; and the benevolence which the gospel in- 
'culcates, was her cherished feeling. Such was the 
_poetess, who in her youth and loveliness has gone 
from among us. But we place her name in our 
| Wreath—a “Forget-me-not,” which, 

| ‘Like purity’s own halo light, 

Will ever smile upon the sight.” 


THE HUMA. 


‘A bird peculiar to the east. It is supposed to fly constantly 
in the air, and never touch the ground.” 


Fly on! nor touch thy wing, bright bird, 
Too near our shaded earth, 

Or the warbling, now so sweetly heard 
May lose its note of mirth. 

Fly on—nor seek a place of rest 
In the home of ‘‘care-worn things;” 

*T would dim the light of thy shining crest 
And thy brightly burnish’d wings, 

To dip them where the waters glide 

That flow from a troubled earthly tide. 





The fields of upper air are thine, 
Thy place where the stars shine free: 

I would thy home, bright one, were mine, 
Above life’s stormy sea. 

I would never wander, bird, like thee. 

So near this place again, 


| With wing and spirit once light and free— 
They should wear no more the chain 

With which they are bound and fetter’d here, 

Forever struggling for skies more clear. 


There are many things like thee, bright bird, 
Hopes as thy plumage gay; 
Oar air is with them forever stirr’d, 
But still in air they stay. 
And happiness, like thee, fair one, 
Is ever hovering o’er, 
But rests in a land of brighter sun, 
’ On a waveless, peaceful shore, 
And stoops to lave her weary wings, 
Where the fount of “living waters” springs. 





FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


Mrs. Osgood, formerly Miss Locke, has only been 
known to the public as a writer, by her signature of 
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“Florence.” The beauty and merit of her poetry, | with great rapidity, bestowing, apparently, no more 
however, fully entitle her toa place inour Wreath. || effort on a poem, than though she were scribbling 
Her genius, like the sweet “Lily of the Valley,” |! prose. This remarkable command of language, 
sung by Percival, has found a “green spot,” in || united, as it is, with clear ideas, vivid imagination, 
which tu bloom in the midst of life’s busy throng.—||and an intuitive feeling of the harmonious, mark 





|her as one destined, if her life is prolonged, to oc- 


“The din of the city disturb’d it not, ‘ ; , : “ys 
i |cupy a bright place in our literature. She is still in 


For the spirit that shades the quiet cot, 
With its wings of love was there.” 





the bloom of youth, and has scarcely begun to appre- 
ciate her own powers, or to cultivate them by careful 
study and critical revision. 


Frances Locke is sister, by the maternal side, of 
Anna Maria Wells: she was born in Boston where 


she has constantly resided, till about a year since. 


when she married Mr. Osgood,a young artist of| 


much promise, and immediately accompanied her hus 
band to Europe. They are now settled in Loudon 
where Mr. Osgood has, we learn, been very kindly 
encouraged in portrait painting, by many noble 
and emninent patrons. Mrs. Osgood has also 
found friends, as one so amiable and gifted could 
hardly fail to do, who are fostering her genius 
with the “warm breath” of praise, so very pleasant, 
when given by those we honor and love. Several of 
her articles have already appeared in the London 





periodicals, and she is receiving that attention from 
persons of taste and influence, which, we doubt not,! 
will stimulate her to vigorous application—all that | 
is wanting to insure her success and celebrity. 

The first poems of “Florence” were printed in| 
the “Juvenile Miscellany,” when she could not have | 
been more than sixteen. ‘hese early effusions were | 
marked by the same warmth of fancy and elegance | 
of expression, which have distinguished all she has | 
written. Since that period, she has contributed to| 
several periodicals, chiefly to the American Ladies’ | 
Magazine, from which the speciinens now given are 
mostly selected. Her poems have never been collect- 
ed, though they would make a volume very eredi- 
table to one of her age. It is, however, better that 
she should wait till the changes of life shall awaken 
more of these strong sympathies of the soul, which 
vivify and elevate the genius of woman. As yet, 
she has never affected a lofty themc—but takes 
whatever the passigg moment suggests; and general. 
ly her heart turns to the dear, cherished affections of 
home and friends. She is, moreover, of a cheerful | 
temperament and life, love and happiness, are to her | 
synonymous terms. Hence the deepest tones of her 
genius have never yet been sounded: it is only | 
actual suffering, that will teach a sanguine disfosi- 
tion that there is light in the darkness of aflliction, 
and inspire the muse to picture “beauty for ashes,” | 
and describe the “joy of gric!,” till the soul feels its| 





| 


J 
own immortality made surer, calmer, happier ho-| 
Jier from the doubts, tossings, sorrows, and imper 
fections, of this transitory world. This high moral 
strain of poetry she has as yet scarcely attempted, 
because her thoughts have never been turned, by her 
own feelings, to such subjects. 

She writes from her feelings, and her common 


mood of mind is poctical; hence there js a natural- 
ness and simple grace in her metaphors and diction 








which are original and very pleasing. She composes | 


TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


I would not tell thee for the world, 
Thy early love will change; 

I would not see thy sweet lip curled 
In scorn of words so strange. 


I would not bid thy smiles away, 
Nor quell that speaking blush; 

For happy spirits lend the ray, 
And timid thoughts the flush: 


Yet, love is but a dangerous guest 
For hearts so young as thine; 

Where youth’s unshadowed joy should rest, 
Life’s spring-time fancier shine. 


Too soon—oh! all too soon—would come, 
In later years, the spell,_— 

Touching, with changing hues, the path, 
Where once but sun-light fell.— 


Then, sweetest, leave the ’wildering dream, 
Till Time has nerved thy heart 

To brook the fitful cioud and gleam, 
Which must in love have part. 


Ah! life has many a blessed hour, 
That passion never knows; 

And youth may gather many a flower, 
Beside the blusing rose. 


Turn to thy books, my gentle girl!— 
They will not dim thine eyes; 

That hair will all as richly curl, 
That blush as brightly rise.— 


Turn to thy friends! A smile as fond, 
On friendship’s lip may be, 

And breathing from a heart as warm 
As love can offer thee.— 


Turn to thy home!—Affection wreathes 
Her deardést garland there: 

And more than all, a mother breathes 
For thee—for thee, her prayer! 


Ay! life has many a hallowed hour, 
That passion never knows; 
And youth may often find a flower, 


More precious than the Rose.* 





*The flower of Love. 
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CAROLINE GILMAN. 
Mrs. Gilman, whose maiden name was Howard, | 
was born in Boston, and has proved herself a worthy | 


daughter of the “Literary Emporium.” he is n ot, 
however, so much distinguished for her devotion to 
the muses, as for her prose writings, and the hearty | 
zeal with which she has labored to diffuse a literary | 
spirit and strengthen and beautify the moral taste | 
of the community where she resides—Mrs. Gilman 
is wife of the Rev. Samuel Gilman, a clergyman of 
the Unitarian faith, who has been for a number of | 
years pastor of a church at Charleston, S.C. There’ 
the urbanity of his manners, the kindness of his! 
heart, and the truly Christian virtues he has exhib- | 
ited, have gained for him a warm regard from 
Christians of all denominations. And to say that. 
Mrs. Gilman has proved “a help meet for him,” is | 
to her the highest praise we can give, or that she | 
would covet. 


About three years since, Mrs. Gilman, who felt | 


the great importance of giving to the youthful mind 
a right direction, formed the plan of issuing a 
“Journal for the Young.” 
Southern Rose-bud,” and published it semi-monthly. 
It was so well received and patronized, that she has 


now enlarged its size, and elevated its character to. 


the standard of a Jiterary and moral paper,* in 


which persons of all ages can find pleasure and 
profit—In this paper some of her best poetry and | 
most of her prose writings have first appeared.—_ 


She has collected one volume of these “Sketches” 


already, “Recollections of a House-keeper,”—a very | 


sprightly, amusing, and useful littlke work—and she 


has another in preparation—““The Southern Matron,” | , ; 
‘\let, then Professor of Chemistry, in Columbia Col- 


which we feel confident will also be very popular. 
The character of Mrs. Gilman’s poetry is that of 
a healthy imagination and cheerful mind; she sees 


no “lions in her path,” and she attempts no pictur. | 


ings of fictitious woes. She admires nature, and 
delights in society: the dear domestic affections and 


virtues are the themes she chooses—these, to her 


ardent feelings, are sufficient inspiration; and Nature, 
with all her glories and beauties, is but the hand- 


maid to decorate home with those thoughts and 


fancies which can be used to make glad the faces 


of those she loves.—Like the “Amaranth,” her heart | 


seems always in bloom; and though she did not 
bring an early offering to the temple of the muses, 


yet her matured powers of mind and natural viva-_ 
city of temperament, promise her name a bright 


and long continued place among the living flowers 
of our Wreath. 


THE MOCKING-BIRD IN THE CITY. 


Bird of the South! is this a scene to waken 
Thy native notes in thrilling, gushing tone? 
Thy woodland nest of jove is all forsaken— 
Thy mate alone! 





* The Southern Rose.’’ 


She named it “The | 
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|| While stranger-throngs roll by, thy song is lending 


Joy to the happy, soothings to the sad; 
O’er my full heart it flows with gentle blending, 
And I am glad. 


And Jf will sing, though dear ones, loved and loving, 
Are left afar in my sweet nest of home, 
Though from that nest, with backward yearnings 
moving, 
Onward I ream! 


And with heart-music shall my feeble aiding, 
Still swell the note of human joy aloud; 
Nor, with untrusting soul-kind Heaven upraiding, 
Sigh ’mid the crowd. 





ELIZABETH F. ELLET. 


The literary career of Mrs. Ellet has been brief, 
but thus far very successful. Itis only about three 
years since she became known as a writer, and 
already her fame is established as a poetess of much 
promise, and her elegant translations from the Italian 
and French poets have proved her an accomplished 
scholar in those beautiful languages. 

Mrs. Ellet. was born at Sodus, a small town on the 
shores of Lake Ontario. Her father, the late Doc- 
tor Lummis, was a man of learning and good taste; 
but he lived at a distance from all learned society— 
and the advantages of a common school education 
were, in that retired place, very limited. However, 
genius does not depend on the schools: Elizabeth 
was early distinguished for vivacity of intellect and 
poetical talents; and then she had the good fortune 
to attract the attention and secure the affections of a 
congenial mind. This was Doctor William H. El- 


lege, N'Y. He married her when she was very 
young, only about seventeen, and under his tuition 
she immediately commenced the study of the mod- 
ern languages. He was himself a sound scholar, 
and possessed much poetical taste; and the profi- 
ciency of Mrs. Ellet not only proves her own supe= 
rior powers of intellect, but also the superior talents 
and learning of her tutor, as well as the devotion he 
must have paid to her improvement. 

In 1833, she began to venture her productions be- 
fore the public”eye, her first poems appearing in the 
American Ladies’ Magazine. These were very 
favorably reviewed, and she has gone increasing her 
literary acquaintance, till she is now a regular con- 
tributor to several periodicals. The articles on 
“Italian and French Literature” and in the “Itatian 
and French Poets, and Poetry,” which have, at dif 
ferent times, appeared in the “American Quarterly,” 
and in “The Southern Literary Journal” are from 
her pen. 

In 1834, appeared her translation of “Euphemio 
of Messina,” one of the most admired productions 
of Silvio Pellico. Since then she has written two 
original tragedies, one of which, (‘Teresa Contarini) 
is printed in her volume of Poems, published a few 





montis since, at Philadelphia. This tragedy bears 
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the same impress of pure thoughts, expressed in || might regret the omission of any notice of the wri- 


chaste and beautiful language, which marks all her |) ter 


poetry. 


: to speak of myself in the third person savored 


There is not much originality of invention ||too much of affectation; still there is great discre- 


displayed in her productions; but her versification is | tion required in using the great I.—Finally, I de- 
very correct, and the images and illustrations such as || cided to confine my remarks chiefly to the influ- 
show a heart-warm love for the charms of nature, | ences which have made me what I am;—as thus, it 
and a fancy that has revelled in the beauties of the! | appeared to me, my history might be of some benefit 


classic world. 


|| or consolation to those who are suffering similar 


Her critical taste is refined by a thorough ac-| |sorrows, or struggling with similar difficulties; and 
quaintance with the choice writings of the Italian || such of my readers as are happily exempt from 


and French scholars; and she has lately added the | 
study of the German language and literature to her | 


many acquisitions. Nor are her accomplishments 
confined to the merely literary; in music and draw- 
ing she also excels; and in the graces that adorn so- 
ciety, and make the charm of social and domestic 
intercourse, she is described as being eminently 
gifted. She now resides at Columbia, 8, C.—her 
husband, Dr. Ellet, being chosen to a Professorship 
in the College at that place. Her fervid and active 
mind will doubtless find much gratification in the 
new and rich scenery of the South—her genius, like 
the “orange blossom,” seems to require a sunny 
climate, in which to expand; and from one who has 
so seduously explored the the beauties of Italian lit- 
erature, and at the early age of twenty-two estab- 
lished such a reputation for critical learning and 
poetical taste, we expect, for the future, much that 
will adorn our literature and elevate our sex. 


WORLDLY CARES. 


The waves that on the sparkling sand 
Their foaming crests upheave, 
Lightly receding from the land, 
Seem not a trace to leave: 
“Those billows in their ceaseless play, 
Have worn the solid rocks away. 


The summer winds, which wandering sigh 
Amid the forest bower, 
So gently, as they murmur by, 
Scarce lift the drooping flower; 
Yet bear, they, in autumnal gloom, 
Spring’s withered ®eauties to the tomb. 


Thus worldly cares, though lightly borne, 
Their impress leave behind; 
And spirits, which their bonds would spurn, 
The blighting traces find; 
Till altered thoughts and hearts grow cold, - 
The change of passing years unfold. 





SARAH JOSEPHA HALE, 


It is no very easy matter to introduce one’s own 
“Sketch,” or decide on the relative merit of one’s 
own performances. That I have written some things 
not unworthy a place in this collection, I certainly 
believe; nor could 1 see that there would be more 
presumption in thus including them among the 
poems of my sister authoresses, than in publishing 
mine in a separate volume. But whether to preface 
them or not, was the question. I flattered myself 
that those who were interested in my writings, 


| 
| 














these, may find, in their “halcyon lot” the reason 
that their talents have never been directed to literary 
pursuits. Few females are educated for authorship; 
and as the obstacles which oppose the entrance of 
woman on the fields of literature are many and 
great, if requires, usually, a powerful pressure of 
outward circumstances to develope and mature her 
genius,—It may be truly said of her, that 

‘Strength is born 


In the deep silence of long suffering hearts, 
Not amidst joy.” 





My family name was Buell, and my birth-place 
Newport, now a pretty village nestled among the 
“green hilis” of New-Hampshire. My parents were 
originally from Saybrook, Connecticut, which they 
left soon after the close of the revolutionary war; car- 
rying with them to the then wilderness of the North, 
that love of learning and those strict religious ob- 
servances which distinguished the inhabitants of the 
“Charter State.” But good schools could not at once 
be established in the new settlements; and I owe my 
early predilection for literary pursuits to the teach- 
ing and example of my mother. She had enjoyed 
uncommon advantage of education for a female of 
her times—possessed a mind clear as rock-water, 
and a most happy talent of communicating know- 
ledge. She had read many of the old black-letter 
chronicles and romances of the days of chivalry; 
and innumerable were the ballads, songs and stories 
with which she amused and instructed her children 
—for she always contrived to teach us some serious 
truth, while she charmed us by these legends. We 
did not need the “Infant School” to make us love 
learning. 

The books to which I had access were few, very 
few, in comparison with those given to children now- 
a-days; but they were such as required to be studied, 
and I did study them. Next tv the Bible and Pil- 
grim’s Progress, my earliest reading was Milton, 
Johnson, Pope, Cowper, and a part of Shakspeare— 
I did not obtain all his works, till some years after . 
The first regular novel I read, was “The Mysteries 
of Udolpho,” when I was about seven years of age. 
I name it on account of the influence it exercised 
over my mind. J had remarked, that of all the 
books I saw, few were writen by Americans, and 
none by women. But here was a work, the most 
fascinating I had ever read, always excepting ‘‘Pil= 
grim’s Progress,” written by a woman. How happy 
it made me!—The wish to promote the reputation of 
my own sex and my own country, were among the 
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earliest mental emotions I can recollect—and had I 


gather even this humble Wreath of poetical flowers 
from the productions of female writers, I should 
have thought it the height of felicity. And how of- 
ten I breathed the aspiration of Burns, when reading 
the praises of European authors,— 

“That I, for my dear country’s sake, 

Some useful plan or book might make, 

Or write a song at least.’’ 

These feelings had a salutary influence in direct- | 
ing my thoughts to a definite object;—and if, in|| } 
what I have written, common sense and practical 
usefulness have predominated over romance and sen- 


timent, I am persuaded that I owe this result te my || Wy. Hale to enlighten my reason, strengthen my 


okt |judgment, and give me confidence in my own pow- 
From my brother* I acquired some knowledge of || 


early mood of mind. 


the Latin language, and of Philosophy. In child- 
hood our studies had been pursued together, and he 
seemed very unwilling that I should be deprived of 
all his collegiate advantages. 

I had written some poems, a few of which were 
published, previous to marriage; and during my hus- 
band’s lifetime, he occasionally sent an article of 
of mine to the Journals, though my chief aim in 
literature was to prepare something for the amuse- 
ment of our own fireside. Till my husband’s death 
which occurred September, 1822, I had never seri- 
ously contemplated becoming an authoress, I dare 
not speak of my husband as I think he deserved; 
it would be accounted vanity or weakness; but a few 
words respecting one whose character so influenced 
mine, will, I trust, be pardoned. 

The pious Mrs. Graham, named, as among her 
best earthly blessings, that her husband was a man 
of “sense and sensibility:’—such a man was David 
Hale. Of a calm deliberaiive, yet tender disposition 
he united, with a cool and sound judgment, a per- 
severing spirit in all his pursuits; quick discrimina- 
tion and refined taste, with that benevolence which 
“hopeth all things,” and is therefore always kind: 
his was that combination of intellectual and moral || 
powers, which make the perfectly balanced mind.— | 
He was a number of yeurs my senior in age, but far 
more my superiorin knowledge. [is profession, the 
Law, he had pursued with zeal and success, but 
general literature occupied much of his leisure, and 
in the English classics and language he was a 
thorough scholar.—Under his instruction and exam. 
ple, my prose style of writing, which the critics 
generally allow to be “pure idiomatic English,” was 
formed; I acknowledge that my early predilection 
was for the pompous words and sounding periods of 
Johnson; and I had greatly admired the sublime 
flights and glittering fancies of Counsellor Philips, 


the Irish Orator, then in the meridian of his fame || 


but my husband convinced me, by analyzing his sen 
tences, that these were, as he had called them, “sub- 
lime nonsense.” ‘T'o me, the period of our union 





* The late judge Buell, of Glen Falls, N. Y. 


| 
|o’clock in the evening till ten. 


| faculty. 


| was one of unbroken happiness; for I do not think 


then been told that it would be my good fortune to that ill health need make one wretched who has men- 


tal resources, a happy home, and faith in heaven, 


| We commenced, immediately after our marriage, a 
system of study, which we pursued together, with 
few interruptions, and these unavoidable, during his 
life. The hours we allotted were from eight 


In this manner we 


pone French, Botany, then almost a new science 


|in the country, but for which my husband had an 
uncommon taste; and obtained some knowledge of 
| Mineralogy, Geology, &.; besides pursuing a long 


and instructive course of reading. 


In all our mental pursuits, it seemed the aim of 


ers of mind, which he estimated much higher than I 
did. I equalled him in imagination, but in no other 
Yet this approbation which he bestowed 
on my talents has been of great encouragement to 
me in attempting the duties which were to be my 
portion. In short, had we known the future, the 
course pursued could not have been more judicious, 
But such a result seemed utterly improbable, for he 
enjoyed the most perfect health, while mine was 
very delicate. Still I was to be the survivor—he 
died suddenly, as with a stroke—and with him 
seemed to expire every earthly hope. His business 
was large, for the country, but he had hardly reached 
that age when men of his profession begin to lay up 





| family. 
|poor. For myself, the change added not one parti- 





property,—and he had spared no indulgence to his 
We had lived in comfort, but I was left 


cle to my grief—but for my children I was deeply 
distressed. I had five, the eldest only seven years 
of age; how were these to be supported and educa- 
\ted? I cared not that they should inherit wealth—I 
never coveted great riches—but to be deprived the 
‘advantages of education was to make them ‘‘noor 
indeed, ” At length, after revolving the subject 
deeply i in my mind, I determined to attempt to pro-. 
vide for their education myself, in some measure as 
itheir father would have done. I resolved to devote 
|my whole earthly care to that one object, and, rely- 
\ing on Providence, to go onward, whatever obsta- 
icles might impede.* 


The very few employments, in which females can 
engage with any hope of profit, and my constitution 
and pursuits, made literature appear my best resource 
I prepared a small volume of Poems, mostly written 
before my husband’s decease; these were published, 
by the aid of the Free Masons, of which order he 








*ITam sure thatthe benevolent reader will be 
glad to learn that I have been, thus far, successful 
‘in my design. My eldest son, educated at West 
| Point, is now a Lieutenant in the U. S. service; and, 
| from his small pay assists me—and my other chil- 
dren are so far advanced in that course of education 
I had marked out, as to give me good reason to be- 
lieve that I shall, in a few years, see them intelli. 
gent and useful members of the community. 
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was a distinguished member. My next work was || ANNA PEYRE DINNIES. 


“North d,” a novel in two volumes, chiefly des- | Le ; 
- , — . . y | Mrs. Dinnies, hitherto known as a poetess under 
criptive of New-England character and manners. 


‘the name of “Moina,” was born in Georgetown, S- 
In 1828 I was invited to come to Boston, and take | . gs ’ 


‘a ° Ci li a. Te i ] r Ny s i- 
charge of “The American Ladies’ Magazine,” there | arolina. Her father, Judge Shackleford, an emi 


; pees ‘nent lawyer in that state, removed to Charleston, 
to be established, I had many fears for its success; | J , . ’ 
when Anna was a child. She was there educated at 


blication of the kind had been long sustained; | 7 cab 
"tg lea ; t . ’ |/the Female Seminary of the Miss Ramsay’s, daugh- 
but the adventure promised advantages in educating | 


: 'ters of the celebrated Doctor David Ramsay. Miss 

my children—and I accepted. I have continued the || _ ; : 

se , : ‘Shackleford gave early promise of genius, and of a 
periodical now almost nine years, with what success |, ; ; ; 
poetical talent, which she inherited from her father. 
He was a distinguished scholar, and his influence in 
forming the literary taste of his daughter was very 
happily and effectually exerted. 


the public must judge. ‘The task has been an ardu- 
ous one, and by its demand for a great variety of 
intellectual topics has prevented me from attempting 
any connected plan of much importance. My works 
published since I came to Boston, are “Sketches of In May. 1830, Miss Shackleford married John C. 
American Characters,” “Flora’s Interpreter,” “Traits |, Dinnies, a gentleman of New-York, but then settled 
of American Life,” and several books for children. ||at St. Louis, Misssouri, where Mrs. Dinnies has 
I have found many kind friends, and, relying on ever since resided.—Her published poetry has chief- 
their support, I have prepared this work. And though ly, been written since her marriage, and breathes 
my own share in it may not challenge applause, yet | the tender, trusting and devoted feeling of conjugal 
I trust the critics will allow that love, in a manner which is very flattering to her 
‘husband. He must be worthy of esteem, to engross 
so deeply the imagination and heart of one familiar 


«Next to genius, is the power | 
jin domestic life.—The circumstances attending their 


Of feeling where true genius lies.” 
THE LIGHT OF HOME. union were romantic, and it would seem that, in 
this case, the romance has proved a happy reality.— 
Myson, thou wilt dream the world is fair, They became engaged in a literary correspondence, 
And thy spirit will sigh to roam, which continued more than four years. ; The result 
And thou must go;—but never, when there, was their marriage, though never met till one week 
-Forget the light of home. before their nuptials. The contract was made long 
before, entered into solely from the sympathy and 
of mind and taste. That in their estimate of each 
ea ead cok other they have not been disappointed, we may infer 
‘ sad astray: : 

; m.: ee ae flash, hee diepen the nigihe, from the tone of her songs; for there cannot be do- 
When thou treadest the lonely wuy. mestic confidence, such as these portray, unless both 
are happy. We have ventured to give this pleasant 
picture of Love and the Muse at home, as a hint to 
But the hearth of home has a constant flame, our young men and maidens, that to insure a happy 
“ein eat pot pee gp ile marriage, higher requisites than personal beauty 
iimeteie Cabs the pyre. and bank stock are necessary.—There must be in- 
tellectual charms and moral wealth, to insure that. 

sentiment which will 





Though Pleasure may smile with a ray more bright 


The sea of Ambition is tempest tost, 
And thy hopes may vanish like foam; **Live on through each change, and love to the last.” 
But when sails are shiver’d, and rudder lost, ears 
Then look to the light of home. The poetry of Mrs. Dinnies is characterized by 


vigor of thought, and delicate tenderness of feeling. 
And there, like a star through the midnight cloud A etptbraheassemei net 42 penne, = ie 
Seach nue the haknen bright; ” |\display of intellectual power, when it seems entirely 
For never, till shining on thy shroud, devoted to the happiness of others. It is genius 
Can be quench’d its holy light. performing the office of a guardian angel. There is 

a fervidness in the expressions of this poetess, which 
si tte goes to the heart of the reader at once, and exalts 

=~ oer — ner 0 aay ee ae the strain, no matter what the theme may be. In 
And Feshion’s aiid Git chal anes claim, the regions of imagination she does not soar far or 
Are like beams of a wintry day: often; the wild and mysterious are not her passion; 
but the holy fire of poesy burns pure and bright in 
her own heart, and she cherishes it to illumine and 

eS = and tyes posses would be, bless her own hearth. The genius that has warmed 
But me Ag Pa the world is dark to thee, into summer beauty a frozen “Chrysanthemum,” that 
Then turn to the light of home. “peerless picture of a modest wife,” should be cher- 
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ished and encouraged; for this “beauty-making 
power” it is which most essentially aids religious 
truths to refine and purify social and domestic life. 


THE WIFE. 


“‘She flung her white arms around him—Thou art all 
That this poor heart can cling to.” 


I could have stemmed misfortune’s tide, 
And borne the rich one’s sneer, 

IIave braved the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear. 

I could have siniled on every blow 
From Life’s full quiver thrown, 

While I might gaze on thee, and know 
I should not be “alone.” 


I could—I think I could have brooked, 
E’en for a time, that thou 

Upon my fading face hadst looked 
With less of love than now; 

For then I should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own, 

To win thee back, and, whilst I dwelt 
On earth, not been “alone. ” 


But thus to see, from day to day, 
Tay brightening eye and check, 
And watch thy life-sands waste away, 
Unnumbered, slowly, meek; 

To meet thy smiles of tenderness, 
And catch the feeble tone 

Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, 
And feel, I'll be “alone;”— 


To mark thy strength each hour decay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 

As, filled with heaven-ward trust, they say, 
“farth may not claim thee longer;” 

Nay, dearest, ’tis too much—this heart 
Must break, when thou art gone; 

It must not be; we may not part; 
I could not live “alone! 





THE FATALITY OF A BELIEF IN FATE.—TIt is all 
fate with the Turk; and his present condition and 
prospects—his character reckless, ignorant and be- 
sotted; his kingdom impoverished, decayed, and dis- 
dismembered; show to what pvint of ruin this fatal 
doctrine is leading him; it promotes but one virtue, 
and that of a very questionable quality—it gives 
courage in the field of battle, but it is the brute 
courage of indifference—it leads him not to face 
danger, but to forget it, like opium before amputa- 
tion. He carries into private life the same absurd 
creed, and fate renders hini*indifferent to every thing 
—to education and to improvement. He spends his 
lazy days on a divan—silent and thoughtless, and 
puffing smoke. He has no energy, and indeed no 
impulses to action; he dares not aspire to distinc- 
tion, for there is danger in it, his head and his pre- 
perty are the sultan’s and not his own; the laws by 
‘which he is governed are made, or changed, by the 
same master. If he has property, he conceals it for 
fear of robbery; for the sultan and all his officers 
are robbers of different grades—from the grand 
vizier to the petty village aga. 

10 


THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


The wind blew wide the casement, and within— 
It was the loveliest picture!—a fair child 
Lay in its mother’s arms, and drew its life 
From a half-hid and delicate white round, 
That seemed an orb of bliss, and was an orb 
Of purity. Its little parted lips, 
And rounded cheek, that lay upon the breast, 
Even as a young leaf of parent flower, 
Were of one color—rich, and warm, and fresh, 
And such alone are beautiful. Its eye, 
A full, blue gem, most exquisitely set, 
Looked archly on its world—the little imp! 
As if it knew, even, then, that such a wealth 
Were not for all:—and with its playful hands 
It drew aside the robe that hid its realm, 
And peeped, and laughed aloud; and so, it laid 
[ts head upon the shrine of such pure joys, 
And laughing, slept. And while it slept, the tears, 
Tears, such as full from April skies, and bring 
The sunlight after. They were tears of joy; 
And the true heart of that young mother then 
Grew lighter, and she sang, unconsciously, 
The silliest ballad-song that ever yet 
Subdued the nursery’s voices, and brought sleep 
To told her sabbath wings above its couch. 

New Yorker. 





Anecpote.—A celebrated English preacher, now 
deceased, in a charge which he delivered to a young 
minister at his ordination, thus addressed him:— 
‘Let me remind you, sir, that when you come into this 
place, and address this people, you are not to bring 
your little self with you. I repeat this again sir, 
that it may more deeply impress your memory, [say 
that you are never to bring your little self with you. 
No, sir, when you stand in this sacred place, it is 
your duty to hold up your great Master to the peo. 
ple, in his character, in his offices, in his precepts, 
in his promises and in his Glory. This picture 
you areto hold up tothe view of your hearers 
while you are to stand behind it, and not let so 
much as your little finger be seen.’ 





Swift was a good writer, but had a bad heart 
Even to the last he was devoured by ambition, which 
he pretended to despise. Would you believe that, 
afier finding his opposition to the ministry fruitless, 
and, what galled him still more, contemned, he sum- 
moned up resolution to wait on Sir Robert Walpole? 
Sir Robert seeing Swift look pale and ill, inquired 
the state of his health, with his usual old English 
good humor and urbanity. They were standing by 
a window that looked into the court yard, where 
was an ancient ivy dropping towards the ground, 
“Sir,” said Swift, with an emphatic look, “I am like 
that ivy: I want support.” Sir Robert answered 
“Why then, doctor, did you attach yourself to a fall 


ing wall?” Swift took the hint, made his bow, and 








\ retired. 
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MR. COOPER: AND HIS REVIEWE RS. 
BY J. JONES. 





Original. 





It is a just saying that he who gains a triamph | 
wins envy. Every eminently successful author from 
the days of Dryden has had his traducers—not, it 
may be, because of an enmity for the individual, 


but his persecutors imagine theiaselves neglected || 


unjustly, and the object of their satire advanced un- 
deservedly. This rancorous feeling is a portion oi 








_be universally denounced! and horrid above all things, 
to be quietly approved! Shade of Charles Brockden 
Brown, canst thou not provoke a single scribbling 
enemy? 

| at to treat more particalarly the subject which 
! heads this article. The conductors of magazines 
|,owe to Mr, Cooper an immense debt of gratitude— 
| not only for his individaal efforts in the cause of 
| American literature, but for his flagrant errors and 
glaring faulis as the they are called, for they have 
afforded them opportunities of inserting many a pa- 
‘ragraph. Every book of his gives birth to tomes 





our nature, and exhibits itself in every class of the| from the critics: papers after papers take their flight» 


human family: 
the aristocracy of titles, or the grand melee of mo- 
ney making, its manifestations are abundant. A 
disappointed writer fancies himself entitled to celeb- 
rity; an earl or congressman repines that he is not 
first chancellor or president, and the street-sweeper 
abuses Girard. Whether merited or not, the aspi- 
rant who is overlooked by the public, is sure to vent 
his gall on the subject of popular favor; and as there 
are always myriads of the former, and hut one or 
two of the latter, it follows that the fortunate man 
is certain to have a clamorous pack of foes, and these 
always of the class mediocre, 

No greater proof of the error of embittered re- 
viewers need be desired, than the ultimate impotence 
of their ephemeral revilings. ‘There is some trifling 
degree of difference between dogs and men: it is 
said you may as well kill the one as give him a bad 
name—but with the other, the more symptoms of 
madness he displays, the greater is the curiosity of 
the people, and he is sought after and cheered the 
more. Persecutors of public men engage in a more 
difficult undertaking than they are aware of. ‘They 
approach a subject with which the community is 
well acquainted, and when the boldest ventures to 
hold up some dark spot in a character for condemna- 
tton, some one hitherto silent, is sure to display its 
beauties for admiration; and as the persecuted one 
owes his exaltation in the first place to the discrimi- 
nation of the mass of mankind, he has but little to 
apprehend from the few, who vainly endeavor to 
reverse the previous decision of the many. The 
self-constituted ccnsor’s exertions not only fail to 
produce the result intended, but very often have a 
contrary effect: thus the hero of detraction, wha 
flourishes his lance so desperately, frequently finds 
it shivered for his pains, and the object he has been 
valiantly battering, only the brighter for his furbish- 
ing. Byron was more hacked at than any genius of 
his age, and yet his fame is greater than that of any 
of his cotemporaries. Bulwer is more abused than 
any novelist of the present time, and yet his produc- 
tions are more valuable in the estimation of discern- 
ing publishers, than those of any living author. 
Willis, the American poct, has been “unequivocally 
damned” a hundred times, and yet his musings, 
even “under a bridge,” are mused over by more than 


whether in the republic of letters, | 


eminating from “attics” in dark dismal alleys, and 
|more comfortable lodgings in Chesnut street, and 
_ borne by lumbering steamboats, or perhaps, the more 
ie: xpeditious “‘express-mails,” flock to their destined 
‘periodicals. They are published, many of them 
evincing much talent, yet Mr. Cooper’s book is 
| bought and read by every one, and his next work 
| looked for with extreme anxiety. Poor spite this, 
|methinks, for the critics, whose shafts are really en- 
_venomed with earnest animosity. How great must 
‘be their gratification, to find their smart threats 
‘only serve to tickle the sides of Mr. Cooper, who is 
| laughing obstreperously all the while at their pomp- 
| ous airs! 

But to treat the subject more seriously, certainly 
much injustice is done, or rather intended to be done 
this gentleman. Every popular author may exclaim 


“Heaven knows, 
By what by-paihs. and indirect crook*d ways, 
I met this crown.”’ 


And it is a crown never bestowed by the laws of 
primogeniture, nor can fortune even thrust it om one; 
but when it is obtained it may be said to be well- 
earned. It is true, that the meritorious individual 
may be crushed, but it never can be possible for a 
quack in letters, to impose his pills upon the world. 
A friend at court may bestow honors and emolu- 
ments on a foppish favorite, but sterling merit can 
alone excel in literature. The gorgeous exterior of 
the former may dazzle the vulgar eye at a_ levee, but 
the works of the latter are examined dispassionately, 
and when the judges look 


**Upon this picture, and on this,’? 


a glance shall distinguish the master and the pedant. 
Even the worst enemies of Mr. Cooper concede him 
extraordinary talents, as they are pleased to say, “on 
the ocean.” ‘They then proceed to condemn his de- 
lineations of “female character,” and a host of other 
faults, which they insist should be amended. What 
a tremendous fellow their prescriptions would make 
|him—a perfect paragon! They cannot be content 
iwith the Alleghany Mountain—it should have a 
volcano in it: nor does the North star please them, 
and they would prescribe some of the pale rays of 
Venus! But who are those’ that would dim Mr. 
Cooper’s chosen lustre? Have they excessive scin- 
tillations of their own, and in all friendliness teach 








ien thousand readers. Ah, it is a glorious thing to 





him how to shine? 
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Mr. Cooper has reflected honor on his country— 
and his country will pardon his wayward eccentrici- 
ties, (if he has any,) and award him the enviable 
crown he has so nobly won. Genius is versatile, 
and will not suffer dictation; nor has the world any 
right to dictate to an author: he is under no obliga- 
tion to please any one, (but his publisher,) and those 
who don’t like his books ere under no compulsion to 
read them. The worst of Mr. Cooper’s works may || 
safely be compared with the best productions of 
those who review him. 

Baltimore. 
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CHAPTER IT. 
HATUEY—THE GALLANT CAZIQUE, 


The history of the American aborigines, does not 
furnish a more complicated and interesting charac- 
ter, than was borne by~flatuey, a Cuzique of the 
island which Columbus called [lispaniola. At the 
age of seventy, he was found by the Spaniards, to be 
possessed of all the gallantry and ambition peculiar 
alone to the young. His court was constantly 
crowded with the youth and beauty of his own, as 
well as of neighboring provinces, and the fete and 
the festival, which were continued in almost endless 
circuit, gladdened the declining years of the old 
voluptuary’s existence. 

Hatuey, in his youth, had distinguished himself 
in many ways. Asa warrior, his deeds upon the 
field had gained hima place in the hearts of his 
countrymen, which neither time nor change could 
efface. The leader of his armed compatriots, he 
was ever foremost in the dangerous conflict, and 
with unflinching firmness he maintained the exposed 
position, and showed himself to those who followed 
under his command, an unwavering champion in 
the cause they had leagued to sustain, and a fearless 
combatant, even amid the ranks of death. The 
laurels of conquest which he had gathered in the 
vigor of his youthful enterprises, adorned his brow 
when age had whitened the locks that encircled it; 
and when the mantle of years was upon his tall 
and manly figure. His fame as a warrior remained 
fresh in the memories and affections of his people, 
when the proud achievements which had earned it 
were numbered with the dim and distant years of 
the eventful past: and there was not an individual 
under his authority but reverenced those achieve- 


ments, and recalled them to remembrance with gra- || 


titude and pleasure. 

The Cazique was also celebrated as a statesman. 
Among the civil institutions of his province his 
name was recorded in honorable distinction. His 
eloquence had often charmed his countrymen, and 


won from them the respect which his authority | 





|might have commanded—as respect, the more pleas- 
ant and permanent, as it was never extorted by com. 
| pulsory measures, 

| Notwithstanding these manly and noble traits in 
the character of Hatuey, he was effeminate in his 
pleasures, and in his old age, gave evidence of a 
weakness of mind which was execedingly mortify- 
ing to his friends. Not the least of his failings was 
his excessive fondness for female society, in which 
he would spend his time in the most trifling and 
childlike employments: and he frequently indulged 











‘his preference for the smiles of the fair, at the ex- 

pense of some important concern of the State. 
When the Spaniards visited the province of Ha- 

ituey, they found him as described, and in the rela- 


*|/tion of his interesting history, before mention is 


made of his unfortunate and tragic end, reference 
must be had to some of the prominent events of his 
former happy life. 

Hatucy was the only child of his parents, and 
during the years of his childhood, they indulged 
him in every wish he expressed—in every whim his 
precocious mind conceived. When but eleven years 
of age, his father died, and he was left under the 
sole guardianship of a fond and doating mother, 
who was too devotedly attached to the dear image of 
her departed prince, which she discovered in the boy, 
to allow him to pass many of his hours, unwatched 
by her parental eye and unguarded by her affection- 
ate concern; lie was therefore obliged to submit to 
the confinement of the Court, where his principal 
and almost only companions, were the attendants 
and friends of his mother. Unlike the great ma- 
jority of the boys of every nation, Hatuey became 
ardently attached to his domestic habits of life, and 
was as happy in the society of the ladies, as others 
could have been in wandering among the fields and 
enjoying the sports which were common to the 
youth of his country. 

As the boy grew up, his preference for female 
companionship increased, and when he arrived at 
man’s estate, he was the most celebrated gallant of 
'his acquaintance. There was scarcely a beautiful 
_young lady in all the dominions over which his 
‘mother ruled, but could boast of his attention, and 
‘there were very few of the young men who bore 
‘any distinction, but had envied his superior powers 
in winning the smiles of the fair maidens of the 
province, and scarcely one of them but had stood 
the silent and mortified witness of his repeated 
triumphs. 

Hatuey was not yet sixteen, when he fell deeply in 
love with a beautiful young girl, who was known 
throughout the province as the “Flower of the Moun. 
tain,” a name which had been given her, in conse- 
quence of her personal attractions, in connexion with 
her rural residence, which was on the slope of a 
wild and romantic hill. When very young, the 
maiden had many admirers, but none of them had 
made the lgast impression upon her heart, nor had 
their society diverted her attention from the flowery 
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walks, and vine covered recesses, which surrounded 
her verdant home. To win her from these delight- 
ful scenes, was left for Hatucy, and accident intro- 
duced him to the fair subject of many hopes, and a 
multitude of bright promises. 

One brilliant morning, in the midst of summer, 
when hill and vale were decorated in the glorious 
green of nature, his mother directed him to prepare for 
a ramble among the fields. With a number of the la- 
dies of the Court, they started forth, and prolonged 
their excursion many miles from the village. In their 
enjoyment of the varied beauties of nature, they hur- 
ried over plain and hill, and neglected to take notice of 
the time until they were reminded of the distance 
they had wandered by the gnawings of hunger and 
the faintness that follows fatigue. Impelled by the 
necessities of their situation, the party halted be- 
neath the shade of a venerable trec, and consulted 
upon the plan they should adopt, in order to obtain 
rest and food. As several habitations were in sight, 
they turned their attention to the nearest, and wind- 
ing along the course of a small stream which they 
had crossed, they pursued their way around the hill 
side and were soon before a comfortable dwelling. 
The ladies cntcred, and made known the circum- 
stances which led them thither, and were welcomed 
by an elderly woman with a hospitality which would 
have donc honor to a civilized condition of life. A 
meal was soon prepared, and it was not until the 
company were seated and had commenced eating, 
that it was discovered, that Hatuey was missing: 
his frantic mother called upon his name, and rushing 
from the room, was followed by her ladies, in the 
utmost consternation. ‘‘Where can he be?” “What 
could have detained him?” weie questions which 
were asked, and left unanswered. Some ran off in 
one direction, and some in another, and they searched 
the wood and the fields in vain, and came back only to 
tell of their disappointment. The mother, who had 
continued her search tlic longest, was the last to re- 
turn, and as she entered the door almost breathless 
from exhaustion, she discovered the truant leading 
by the hand the “loveliest creature she had ever 
beheld. 

“Hatuey,” she cried, half vexed and yet overjoyed 
at beholding him, ‘‘Hatucy you have almost killed 
your mother, and what excuse will you give for 
thus distressing her?” 

“Here’s the excuse I give,” said he, preschting 
Amena, the Flower of the Mountain, “and to have 
waited to listen to her song would have been an ex- 
cuse for any offence.” 

“Even to the breaking of a mother’s heart.” 

Without giving any attention to the remark, Ha- 
tuey exclaimed in the fullness of his enthusiastic 
feelings, “Do make her sing, mother, do make her 
sing! She sings like a bird.” 


“We will cat something first and then she shall 
sing,” replied she, seizing him by the arm, and lead. 
ing him towards the refreshments which the old 
dame had prepared. 








When the company had finished their repast, of 
which Hatucy partook but little, for he could not 
keep his eyes from Amena, the ladies were anxious 
to hear the maiden sing; Hatuey’s mother called 
him to her side, and reproved him severely for giving 
her uneasiness; he looked her archly in the eyes, 
and then burst into a laugh, telling her to make 
Amena sing and she would forgive him. The request 
was'unanimous,—Amena was obliged to sing, and 
truly, as Hatuey had said, she sang like a bird. 
Never had the ladies heard such sounds proceed 
from human lips. The boy was not only pardoned, 
but the “Flower of the Mountain” was invited to 
Court, to pass her time in more active pleasure than 
her country home would afford. Amena was de- 
lighted at the invitation, and prevailed upon her 
mother to consent, which the old lady did with some 
reluctance, for she knew how lonesome she would 
feel without the company of her only daughter; she 
had several sons, but they were much from home, 
and when assembled their sister was the life of the 
household. She could not, however, refuse the Ca- 
zique, whose subject she acknowledged herself to be, 
and Amena was permitted to accompany her new 
friends to the Metropolitan village to be initiated 
into the pleasures and pastimes of the regal family. 

The “Flower of the Mountain,” soon became the 
“Star of the Court,” where every one was charmed 
with her matchless accomplishments. The term of 
her visit expired—was renewed, and had expired 
again and again, before she either wished or was 
allowed to return to her ancestral shades; her bro- 
thers, and indeed all her father’s household, became 
familiar at the Court during her stay, and they 
were not only reconciled to her absence, but highly 
gratified at the distinction to which the preference 
of the Cazique had elevated them. 

Every one Joved Amena, but Hatucy was her pas- 
sionate admirer, and he was never satisfied but when 
in her company. By degrees, he lost his desire to 
please, which had been the mainspring of his ae- 
tions; all his feelings and affections centered in one 
object, and young as he was, it was apparent to all 
that his love was controlled for life. His mother 
was made suspicious of the fact, by the unhappiness 
he experienced when Amena was absent, and to 
gratify him, she was often compelled to endure the 
loss of his society, that he might remain near the 
object of his heart’s best wishes,—an object which 
had engrossed the hopes that clustered around his 
future life, and seemed as though it were intended 
in some degree to control his destiny. Between 
three and four years passed away, and the suspi- 
cion of the Cazique was at length matured to delib- 
erate conviction, and then she thought of the im- 
propiety of her course. Could she have consented 
that Hatney should marry Amena, all would have 
been well enough; but such could not be the case; 
she had already passed her word with the Ca- 
zique of an adjacent. province,—one who was dis- 
tinguished for wealth and bravery, that her son 
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should be reserved for his daughter, and that their || 
union should cement the -bond of friendship which || 
then existed between them. To refuse the opportu- || 
nity of an alliance so distinguished, was a thing the || 
Cazique could not consent to; to break off abruptly | 
the connexion between Hatucy and Amena, would || 
appear unnatural, and should she attempt it, and the | i 
boy .be obstinate, her design would be frustrated; | 
how then, was she to act? The consideration weighe a 
heavily upon the heart of the mother, while the un-| 
suspecting son, in all the ardor of his unsophisti-| 
cated nature, was in the pursuit of his darling eb-|| 
ject, the one great desire of his soul, in which every 
other seemed to be lost entirely. 
Weeks of anxious solicitude upon the subject on | 
the part of the mother, were interrupted by an inva- 
sion of her territory by the combined princes of a/| 
distant island. An old affront had been renewed by || 
some of her subjects, to revenge which, her province || 
was menaced by an extensive armed foree. A de-| | 
fence was immediately required, and the Cazique | 


decided upon a scheme which she hoped would effect | 
a double object. Hatuey was ambitious, was fond | 
of distinction, and hard as was the struggle between | 
love and obligation, she at last determined that she | 
would appoint her son, the chief of her army, and || 
send him to the field, where he might win renown, | 
and in the midst of duty forget the affection he | 
had cherished for Amena. The offer was made and| 
accepted, and at the age of nineteen the young hero, 
in romantic adventure, was destiued to be the leader 
of an army, and to become a hero indeed by the) 
exercise of valor in warlike pursuits. His parting || 
from Amena was affecting in the extreme. The | 
farewell was given and received in the wood, and | 
beneath the same shade where the lovers first met. No | 
sounds of sweetest song, in the sad moment, saluted || 
the ears of the young prince, and sent its thrill to! 
his enraptured heart. The tears of sobbing beauty, | 
moistened his cheek, and mingled with his own as | 
they rolled from his quivering eye-lids. Short and| 
sorrowful was their last meeting. 
warrior had but few tears to shed over the first in-|, 
terruption to the flow of his early love. The de-|| 
fence of his own fortune had’ summoned him to the || 
conflict, and the thoughts of returning to his mother, 

to his Amena, and to his people covered with honors | 
and greeted by the shouts of thousands, nerved his | 
heart, and he tore himself from the arms of his| 
drooping “flower,” to seek in the novelty of his | 
new occupation, a constant activity of thovght and | 
action, which might prevent the painful remembrance | | 
of the separation. And in these, he enjoyed the | 
decided advantage over the sorrow-stricken girl, he | 
was to leave behind him. ‘The bustle and thie din | 
of war, he knew, would allow him but little time to 
brood over past distresses, and the memorials of his 
love would come upon his heart, at intervals, in the 
soft tones of his Amena’s voice, or upon the sunnied 
zephyr, which would touch his cheek like the warm 





| 
| unha ppy consequences. 
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breath of his beloved, and before their pleasant in-| 


trusion should pass for the sadder recolleetions that 
might follow, he would be called to dash into some 
new enterprize, and find forgetfulness for every dis- 
agreeable reitection associated with those he had 
loved and left. 

But different is the case with woman; 
her habits of retirement that a great portion of her 
|| time is likely to be devoted to thoughts of the past, 
‘and as pleasant memories soon give place to the 
| deeper and more soul-stirring meditations which re- 


such are 


;membered sorrow brings, so after the first pleasant 


impulse passes and stern and sober thought assumes 


the sway, a fevered uneasiness works its passage 


|through every nerve and bears a blighting in its 


course, which too often is attended with the most 
And thus it was with the 
ill-starred Amena; her leisure afforded ample time for 
meditation, and she enjoyed a melancholy pleasure 
|in pondering over the link of love which fate had 
broken, and which she seemed to fecl, was broken 
forever. ‘The pain of the separation, and the dan- 
gers to which the object of her hopes was exposed, 
thrust themselves upon her affections, and like the 
appeared to prey upon 
The effect was soon perceptible, and whe- 


worm upon tle flower, they 
vitality. 
ther among the flowers upon her native hills, or amid 
the festivities of the Court, she was restless and un- 
happy. Physical disease suceeeded her mental 
misery, and her friends discovered when too late, 
that she was rapidly hastening to the tomb. 

Hatucy entered upon his daties as a soldier, with 
an activity and zcal that would have won admira- 
tion for a much older man. Tle studied the arts of 
war as practised by the nations of his day and 
clime. His school was the field of conflict, and at 
a very early period, he exhibited a skill in military 
maneuvres, which gained him alike the entire confi- 
dence of his friends and the dread of his enemies. 
fe trode the plain of battle, but to conquer, and his 
noble deeds, which were soon spreed abroad, were 


made the subjects of eulogy and song. For three 


The youthful || years successively, he inhabited the camp, and sought 


with a soldicr’s energy the hiding places of his foes. 
His career was attended with uninterrupted success; 
until he reached the homes of the prinecs he fought 
and seized upon the treasures of their Capitals, 

His mother, who constantly kept him advised of 
the condition of affairs at home, carefully avoided 
any intelligence in regard to the failing health of 
Amena. ‘Though she repented—sorcly repented the 
deed she had done in separating the lovers, she pos- 
sessed suflicient prudence, uot to disclese any thing 
that might render him unhappy, as he could-not be 
recalled without the greatest hazard. 

IIaving ended the war, by the subjugation of the 
enemies of his mother’s government, Hatuey returned 
home crowned with the honors of a conqucror, and 
exulting in anticipation of the happincss that awaited 
him. His heart beat high with hope, as he drew 
near the dwelling-place of his fathers; for his mother 
he knew would reecive him with open arms, and fie 
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imagined his excess of joy when he should enfold 
the lovely Amena to his bosom. He was met upon 
the road by a number of his friends, and before he 
reached home he was inthe arms of his mother. 
His first inquiry was after Amena. 

“She is ill,” replied his mother. 

“How. ill, and how long has she been ill?” he de- 


as the interrogation passed his lips. 

“Very ill indeed, and she has been so ever since 
you lefi home,” was the reply. 

“Ever since Lleft home, and not to hear it until 
now! Mother how is this?” 

“T’o have told you my son, would have been of 
no avail, you could not have restored her, for she 
has had every attention that friends could give.” 

“But I could have scen her once more, before the 
flower faded from her cheek, crucl—eruel friends, to 
serve me thus.” 

“She still lives, and you may yet behold her.” 

“Behold ber how! As I leit her—in health, fair 
and beautiful? Alas, no! She is fallen, I |now, by 


thy sorrowful countenance that the grave will soon) 


hide her from me; but away,I will see her once 
more, ere her eyes are closed, she shal! speak to 


me, if but a word, before her lips are sealed in| 


death—away and let me pass.” 

With lightning speed, Hatuey sought the sick 
chamber of his fading flower; he stood before her 
couch, a tall and stately warrior, and her eyes, 
which before seemed glazed in death, resumed their 
former lustre, and she gazed on him with a smile 
which her features had not worn for years; that 
smile was her last. Hatuey bent over the couch, 
he clasped her to his heart; her eyes still seemed to 
sparkle, her features still wore the smile, but the 
chill hand of death was upon her, and she became 
stiff and cold in his arms. Rising from the couch, 
he turned to his mother, who had followed his hasty 
footsteps, and cried, ° 

“And is this the warrior’s welcome, idee he has 
iaid his enemies low, and when he returns home 
victorious?” 

“It is the decree Of fate,” replied the Cazique, and 
bursting into tears she threw herself into his arms. 

It was not until Amena was buried from his 
sight, that Hatuey conld be at all composed, and for 
months he continued to visit her grave and weep 
over the lonely spot. 

Hatuey now felt himself bouud to relieve his 
mother as much as possible from the duties of the 
government; he assumed her place in the civil affairs 
of the province which were in a critical state, bor- 
dering on anarchy, in consequence of some misun- 
derstanding among those who had served in the war. 
In the settlement of the matter, Hatuey bore a con- 
spicuous and interesting part, and his firmness and 
decisive action were the admiration and esteem of 
all concerned. 

He was scarcely twenty-three years old, when his 





—— —_ —— 
government entirely into his hands and retired to 
her domestic circle, where in uninterrupted tran- 


quilliiy she enjoyed the rewards which peace af- 


‘| forded, and listened with delight to the often re- 
|| hearsed story of her son’s triumphant career. She 


used every means in her power to prevail vpon him 


‘| to accept the wife she had selected for him,—the 
manded in an authoritative tone ,and he trembled | 


daughter of the rich Cazique before alluded to, but all 
to no purpose. In this thing he would listen to 
neither dictation nor advisement, and declared that 
at that time he would not accept of a maiden if 
she were the daughter of the proudest Cazique upon 
earth. 

In a few years, Hatuey placed his mother’s form 
beside the ashes of his father, and then, as though 
relieved from restraint, he launched his bark upon 
the sea of pleasure. Instead of acquiring wisdom 
in the experience of years, and of endeavoring to 
maintain and improve the renown he had acquired, 
by strengihening his government and beautifying 
his province, he gave himself up altogether to effemi- 
nate gratifications. He gave the direction of the 
affairs of his province into other hands, and em- 
ployed his whoie time in visiting other provinces 
and inviting the ladies to his Court. The figure he 
cut, may be well imagined, when it is stated, that 
he was carried ‘rom place to place, reclining upon a 
kind of palanquin adorned with leaves and flowers, 
and borne upon the shoulders of eight slaves, who 
were allowed to wear but little clothing, in order to 
expose their stout athletic limbs. He wore around his 
neck and about his person a great variety of shells 
fantasticly arranged. Until he was seventy years 
of age, was the Cazique Hatuey borne about in this 
manner, seeking smiles from the women, and conde- 
scending courtesies from the men. Nor. did he 
seem to be aware that he was rapidly advancing in 
years, and perhaps might have continued his favor- 
ite practice much longer, had he not happened to 
fall in love with a lady which he declared was the 
precise image of his dead Amena, and was destined 
to be his bride. 

The part he enacted in the love of his youth was 
natural enough, and would never have brought upon 
him the reproach of his friends nor the ridicule of 
his associates, but in his age, he was far more rash 
and inconsiderate. The maid that had aroused the 
latent flame, which had slumbered in his bosom for 
nearly half a century, had seen but fifteen summers, 
and young as she was, he vowed that she should 
adorn his Court, and ride upon his palanquin,—his 
young and beauteous bride. He gathered flowers to 
twine among her dark tresses, and carried with him 
the most valuable sliells he could obtain with which 
to decorate her person. ‘This favorite lived fifteen 
iniles from his village, and even that distance he 
made his slaves carry him repeatedly, that he might 
pour his plaint of love intu her ears, and prevail 
upon her to look on him with favor and answer his 
requests with smiles. After a very considerable 








mother resigned the cares and responsibilities of the 


seige, success attended the old wooer’s efforts, and 
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Aurella, attracted by the display of weslth he made, 
consented to his request and blessed him with her 


Steadily in the face then taking her by the hand, he 
said “thou art the image of the departed Amena, 


smiles, and he was made tie happy husband of a jand certainly thou wert sent to cheer me for her 


young and blooming bride. 


asserted that he was indebted for his conquest to the | 
tales which his slaves rehearsed in tie hearing of || 
the inexperienced girl. They suid that when tired of | | 
carrying the old chap over the fificen miles of rough | 
and almost uncultivated country, they set to work ] 
to put an end to their labours by inducing the maid |, 
to marry; and they told her of the splendors of Ha- | 
tuey’s Court, and the multitude of ladies, who were | 
sick of love and like to die, in consequence of the |} 
gallant Cazique’s neglect of their charms. | 
It was afler her marriage, that the bride of the 
Cazique was convinced of what she before susnected | 
—that her prince was thin visaged, had wrinkles all” 
over his face and was very bald. The novelty of the | 
Court soon wore off, she became wearied with the ] 
attention of her ladies, and then repented that she | 


had united her fate with one, who notwithstanding | 
his distinction, was hastening to the grave. ‘The 
ravages of disappointment were exhibited in her 
countenance, her features grew wan and _ pale, and 
she spent much of her time in retirement indulging, 
in melancholy meditations and dealing out anathe- | 
mas against the wickcd slaves of the Cazique, who 
had trudged with him so often upon their shoulders, 
to her quiet nome to make her an unhappy captive | 
in the Court of one, sufficiently advanced in years to | 
be called her grandsire. 

Hatuey, discovered the unhappiness of his wife, 
and doating on her as a father would upon his 
youngest child, he enquired affectionately the cause 
of her solicitude. 

In all the candor and artlessness of a heart unac- 
customed to the ways of world she answered 
his interrogatory: “I” said she, ‘am like the young 
twig which springs from the stem, after the summer 
has passed, and the winds will destroy me before 1 
have acquired strength to resist them. 

“And will not thy Cazique be near, to drive off 
the winds?’ asked Iatuey “will he not cherish and 
protect thee, until thou shall be vigorous and) 
strong?” 

“Alas for the twig when the trunk is begining to | 
sink under the weight of years.” 

“But the Cazique is not yet old,” said Hatuey 
standing upright and drawing his hand across his | 
forehead. 

“Not very old,” where is the smoothness of youth | 
that is fresh upon my own cheek, and where is thy | 
hair?” exclaimed she! 

Hatuey felt his cheek,—it was rough and wrin- 
kled, and he felt for his hair, but it was gone. He | 





i| 





Disappointed rivals, || 
mortified at being outdone by a man of his years, i 


' Cazique? 


‘| communication. 





gazed upon his weeping bride, and sympathised in 
her sorrow. For the first time, he indulged the, 
opinion that there was cause for her distress, and he | 
would have given his province for the power of re- 





moving it. For a few moments he looked her 


loss, and yet thou art unsatisfied—thou art unhappy.” 


“I am the flower that fades by the hill side, and 


jlike Amena J shall soon be covered in the earth and 


the grass shall grow over me.” 


“Not og Amena art thou, for Amena loved her 
Cazique.” 


“She loved her Cazique because he was young and 
besutiful.” 
“And would Aurella, love a young and beautiful 
999 
“As the bud clings to the branch for support, so 
would she cling to him, were he young and beauti- 


‘| fal.” 


Hatuey could not convince Avrella that he was not 
old, and he turned from her, to vent his rage upon 
the years that had robbed him of his youth. He 


‘smote his bald-head and demanded the return of his 
'|hair,—he pinched his shrivelled cheek and called 


for the blood that once reddened and animated it;— 
he smote his breast and cursed the destiny that had 
made him old. 

A slave, who was near and had beheld his frantic 
movements and heard his exclamations, approached 
his side and whisperd in his ear the story of a fountain, 
which was situated in midst ofa beautiful island some 
distance off, and possessed the peculiar property of 
confeiring perpetual youth upon every one who might 
bathe in its waters. ‘This was intelligence suited to 
the Cazique’s condition and he leaped for joy at the 
“Lead me to the fountain,” he 
cried “lead me to the fountain, and Ishall bathe and: 
be happy.” 

“Tt ison a far island, Cazique,” replied the slave.. 

“Lead me to the fountain though the island be in 
the midst of the sea and guarded by the monsters of 
the deep, lead mel say?” 

“We must prepare for the journey , Cazique.” 

“Lead me to the fountain or this arm shall send 
an arrow to thy heart.” 

Tle threat of the Cazique alarmed the slave and 
‘he fell to the ground as sudden as though it had been 
executed upon him. He soon recovered and ilhey pre- 
pared for a voyage to the island. While engaged in ar- 
ranging their rade materials for navigating the sea, 
the ships of the Spanish adventurers hove in sight, 
and awe and wonder chained them to the beach. 
They watched the whiie sails, as they bellied 
|before the breeze, nor dared to move from the 
shore until they ascertained the purport of so strange 
a visit. ‘The vessels sailed into the harbor in gallant 
style, and were welcomed by thousands of the na- 
tives who came from every province and collected on 
the beach to receive the mysterious visiters. Ags 


‘| Hatuey was the only Cazique among them, he ex- 


hibited towards the strangers every civility and prof- 
fered them the hospitalities of his province,which they 
accepted with joy and gladness. The journey to the 
island was delayed for two days,that he might become 
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better acquainted with the strangers, and show them | 
the extent of his terrifory, and learn the object of | 
their coming and the history of their adventure. 

A familiarity ensued upon the spot, and Hatucy 
who was not the man to keep a secre as important as 
that connected with the fountain, detailed the virtues 
of its waters, and advised all who were troubled with 
that worst of all infirmitics—old 
thither immediately and wash 
The Spaniards gazed upon cach other in mute sur- 
prise, and fancied that they had discovered a land, 
where men were periodically reucwed, and nature 
wore the beauties of unceasing spring. 

Many were anxious to visit with Hatuey the 
celebrated fountain and it was agreed that the boats 
belonging to the ships should be used for the purpose 
of seeking the island on which it was located. 

Four Spaniards, Hatuey and his slave, started upon 
the adventure and after a tedious voyage they landed 
upon the isle of Binimi and were not long in search- 
ing for the object of their toil. The fountain was 
found to be in a romantic situation, embedded in 
the midst of luxuriant foliage; the trees and bushes 
around, were burdened with the rich fruits of the cli- 
mate, and every breeze was perfumed with spicy 
odours. The Spaniards forgot their curiosity in re- 
gard to-the fountain, and commenced operations 
upon the ripe fruits that clustered in rich abundance 
around them. Hatuey surveyed the spot with min. 
ute attention, he took some of the water in his hand | 
and examined it closely;—he washed his face with 
it, and haif belicved that he was young again. 

Fatigued with the exertions, they had made during 
their journey, the Spaniards and the slave, sought | 
repose upon the flowery soil, while the Cazique, too 
deeply interested in the success of his enterprise to 
waste his time so idly, performed many experiments, 
and anointed himself in different ways, for he was 
determined that no effort of his own should be spared 
in the accomplishment of the design which was so 
near and dear to hisheart. Over and oftendid he re- 
peat his ablutiong, and when his cgympanions awoke, 
they found his flesh shrivelled, and his skin consid- 
erably more rough than before the performance. ‘The 
Cazique was pretty well baptised and not a whit the 
the younger for his pains, when his associates’ pro- 
posed a return. He stood them out for a day longer 
however, and while they enjoyed themselves.in ram- 
bling the woods and wilds occasionally dipping their 
cheeks in the waters, Hatuey remained by the foun- 
tain, and almost starved himself for the benefit of its 
extraordinary properties, Besides bathing in the 
chrystal flood he drank of it to excess, and when the 
period arrived for the return of the company, he 
fancied himself tobe the fairest youth of his times 
and exulted in the glorious qualities of the Binimian 
Spring. 

At the Court of Hatuey, as among the household 
of every prince, there were flatterers, who were pre- 
pared to assent to any thing their “lord and master” 


| 
| 


age, to repent 
| 


out their wrinkles. 








should desire, and when the Cazique hobbled among 


them, trembling with weakness and suffering under 
the infirmities of age, they complimented his youthful 
appearance, and expressed a high admiration of his 
long dark hair, though his head was as bald as their 
hands. As these sycophantic advisers increased, 
and his favors, which of course, were partially dis- 
pensed to increase them, he became the more. con- 
vinced of the change which had beon wrought upon 
his person, and as a natural result, vanity the most 
excessive and inordinate succeeded. The youth 
and beauty he had so mysteriously acquired, were 
seen and appreciated by all but the discontented Au- 
rella, and why she could not discover the change, 
though for her sake it had been invoked, and the 
privations necessary to its acquirement endured, he 
could not tell; and he bore the misfortune with more 
of the uneasiness of a prince than with the patience 
of a philosopher. 

Years hurried on regardless of the propensities of 
the venerable Cazique, and while he was contending 
with his domestic difficulties, the Spaniards were 
increasing their numbers by emigraton from their 
own country, and were permanently establishing 
their institutions upon the island. They continued 
to visit the village, and were received in a friendly 
manner by the inhabitants and at Court, until the 
idea entered the brain of old Hatuey, that the obsti- 
nate refusal of his wife to consent to his acqnired 
personal attractions was occasioned by some other 
preference; and as he had no subject among his own 
people upon which to fix his suspicion, his resent- 
ment fell upon some of the most distinguished of 
the foreign settlers. Prompt as he had ever been in 
the execution of a design, he formed the purpose of 
removing the Spaniards from his dominions, and _ is- 
sued orders that if any of them should be found 
within the bounds of his province, they should be 
put to death. Enraged, at what they deemed an in- 
fraction of one of their most esteemed privileges, the 
Spaniards leagued for resistance, and a war was wa- 
ged for months at the expense of lives on both sides. 
The Spanish commander, at length, became vexed 
at the loss of his men, and determined to end the 
contention by one decisive blow. Assembling his 
men, he led them to an eminence in full view of the 
village, and showed them the spoils they would ac- 
quire if they should be successful in driving off the 
Americans. Impatient for the contest, the Spaniards 
urged their leader to conduct them at onve to the 
The command was given, and in a few 
hours their vengeance was complete. 

The Cazique was compelled to fly, and with as 
many of his people as could effect their escape, 
sought refuge in a remote corner of a distant island. 
Aurella was made prisoner by the Spaniards, and 
seemed as well satisfied with her fate, as she would 
have been, to have accompanied her whimsical prince 
in his flight. Among her new associates she had 
many admirers and could readily have obtained a 
Spanish husband, and that too with the confident as- 
surance that she should not be troubled by any in- 


village. 
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terference on the part of her former friends; but a | 
sense of propriety, and the respect she still entertain: | 
ed for the character and habits of her countrymen, 
prevented her from acceding to any proposal of the 
kind. 

Hatuey and his followers wandered awhile among 
the hills and plains, and for mutual defence formed 
themselves into a community, and established a 
government similar in every respect to that which 
they had enjoyed in almost uninterrupted security, 
until Spanish vengeance drove them from their homes 
of peace. 

In a few months, the refugees had increased to a 
tolerably formidable force, and Hatuey began to think 
of making efforts to recover his lost possessions.— 
Not the least of his misfortunes was the loss of his 
Aurella, whom he still remembered with feelings of 
affectionate interest, notwithstanding her estrange- 
ment, and could she have been recovered, he would 
have hailed her return with evidences of devoted 
concern. 

In compliance with the advice of a young warrior 
of his nation, Hatuey entered into a correspondence, 
carried on by special messengers with the Caziques 
of his native island, for the purpose of forming an 
extensive confederation against the Spaniards, The 
Caziques, who were heartily tired of their visiters, 
specdily agreed to the proposition, and a conspiracy 
was soon entered upon, which bid fair to accomplish 
the object of its projectors. Matters being arranged, 
the army of the United Caziques attacked the Spani- 
ards in their settlement, and drove them from the 
ramparts which they had erected for their defence, 
with considerable loss. As soon huwever as the 
fright occasioned by the sudden attack, had in a 
measure subsided, the Spaniards rallied and returned 
for the rescue of their property; a desperate conflict 
ensued, in which the Caziques were thoroughly 
routed and compelled to seek safety in flight. The 
Spaniards became the masters of the whole island, 
and apportioned the provinces of the Caziques among 
principal men of their company. The unfortunate 
native princes were compelled to seek homes in dif- 
ferent plaees, and hunted as they were from one 
place to another, they kept up their confederation, 
and at propitious intervals, gave battle to and effec- 
ted considerable damage upon the institutions which 
the Spaniards had set up. But the usurpers were 
in the end triumphant, and one and another of their 
foes were subdued, until there was not left a single 
native on the island, but was the slave of a tyrannical 
master. Hatuey, who had bcen the first to resist 
their encroachments, was the first among the Cazi- 
ques that fell beneath their superior skill and strength; 
and, old an infirm as he was, he exhibited in his 
death, an unyielding stubbornness which was pecu- 
liar to his people, and which rendered the later mo- 
ments of his life as interesting as the former had 
been eventful. 

After he had been tried by a council of Spaniards 
at the head of which sat Velasquez the Spanish chief, 
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and doomed to the flames, the old Cazique was ex- 
hibited to the Spanish people, and the pile erected 
upon which he was to suffer. The conquerors, were 
humane enough to allow the princes they condemn- 
ed, the benefits of clerical counsel in their last mo- 
ments, and the priests, true to their calling, did their 
utmest to convert them to the christian faith A 
Franciscan priar was appointed to wait upon Hatuey 
at the stake, and to prevail upon him, if possible, 
to renounce the faith of his fathers, and leave the 
world in the blessed assurance of an immortality 
of increasing delight in the bright abodes above. In 
the exercise of his holy calling the Franciscan fas- 
tened Hatuey to the stake and exhorted him in view 
of the fate that awaited him to acknowledge his be- 
lief in the Spaniard’s religion, and suffer himself to be 
baptised, in order that he might pass safely through 
death and enter the glorious inheritance of the blest, 
which he described to be a place of exceeding beau- 
ty, where the inhabitants should enjoy perpetual 
youth and wander over fields of ever during verdure, 
and drink from fountains of delight forever, 

Hatuey looked the Franciscan full in the face un- 
til he was done speaking, and then asked with an air 
of sincerity, ‘‘Are there any Spaniards in the Jand of 
bliss you describe?” 

“The Spaniards in that land,” he replied, “are the 
noble and the good,and of such there are plenty, 
there.” 

“The best of them are villians,” replied Hatuey, 
“and I will never consent to live in a place where 
they are; if they have robbed me here they will rob 
me there, and I here renounce their society forever.” 

The enraged monk, ordered the pile to be lighted 
and the old Cazique exulting in the firmness he ex- 
hibited, perished in tho flames, 





A remarkable phenomenon was observed on the 
evening of the 2nd ult. at Boudry, near Neufchatel, 
in Switzerland. Opposite to the mountain of Bou- 
dry, a flight of an immense quantity of whitish 
objects was scen, which some persons took to be 
birds of a dirty white color, about the size of a 
pigeon, others to be volumesof smoke. This moving 
mass was in width equal to the height of the moune 
tain, and was about ten minutes passing along; the 
objects of which it was composed always preserving 
their distances. Upon close observation it was, 
however, found that it was an immense cloud of 
gnats, which became visible only when the insectg 
got into the oblique rays of the setting snn, 





A man of superior talents and accomplishments 
is always pronounced conceited by the clowns who 
cannot understand him, 


To kiss ladies’ hands after their lips, as some do, 


is like little boys, who, after they eat the apple, fal} 
to the paring, out of love they have to the apple, 





A LAY OF MEMORY.—LINES. 








The following poctic gem is from a lady of New 
York, whose reputation as a writer of both prose 
and poetry has become firmly established. We 
cheerfully give it a place in our magazine, and trust 
that our fair correspondent will frequently favor us 
with the effusions of her fertile pen. 


A LAY OF MEMORY. 


—_—_—— 


Original. 


®That household name—by which we are known to all 
around us in childhood— which we have never beard but from 
the lips of kindred, and dear familiar friends.”’-—'Tuz Docror! 


“Ts thy name Leon?” Leon!—what a thrill 
Shot through each pulse!—some well remembered 
voice, 
O’er time’s wide, noiseless flowing river, still 
Seemed calling to my spirit to rejoice! 
From the far brink, some lingering memory, 
Seemed kindly o’er the waters grecting me. 


If thou Wwould’st bind my soul to thee forever, 
Breathe it again—the well remembered word— 
In that blest tone, which hath, since, childhood, ne- 

ver 
Fallen on mine car—my name, so long, unheard, 
My heart upspringeth with a joyous beund, 
To that sweet-echoed, old, familiar sound. 


Voices of home!—I heard their clear tones ringing— 

_ Sweet childhood’s tones—as wild with frolic glee, 

Chasing the wild bee on its bright track winging— 
Borne by the soft wind o’er the hillside free: 

And with a gladness thought might not restrain, 

I bounded there, a merry child again!— 


*Tis past!—and I, amid the throng am here, 
The veriest worldling!—wearing smiles for all— 
Choosing set phrase to charm the careless ear— 
Softening each strain to a melodious fall— 
Quick speech, and light word ever on my tongue 
To be—great God! like those I dwell aniong! 


Never, oh! never more may we recall 
That freshness of the soul, with youth departed; 
Never'—the sere on its green life doth fall— 
The —— blight of years!—that the light hear- 
te 
For this, should leave the hillside, and the bee 
His joyous mates, and their wild revelry. 


The prayer which at his mother’s knee he Icarns, 
His voice, low whispering ‘neath the twilight, fal- 
ters— 
Years pass—his heart from youth’s first idols turns 
And incense burns to strange gods on its altars. ; 
At the world’s shrine, the mind’s rich gifts he pours 
The world—the “veiled Neitha” he adores! : 


Yet, with a tone the past to life will start— 
A rush of memories with a cadence come— 
A full flood-tide of joy rise o’er the heart, 
Swelled with the accents of his childhood’s home: 
As when—with voice of richest melody, 
Thon, by that “household name” first greeted me. 
New York. Ione. 





LINES. 
BY C. H. FAY. 


—_—— 


Origisal. 


Written in the Memory of a Mountain In Vermont, aporn 
whose summit, when a student, { mused away many a plea- 
sant hour. 


Let Switzerland boast of her snow-crested moun- 
tains, 

Her hill-bosomed lakes and her high gushing foun- 
tains, 

/Of her silvery streams dancing bright on their 
course, 

Through their channels of rock from their cold 
gloomy source, 

But the land of my boyhood will memory rank, 

’Bove her streamlets and lakes and her monarch, 
Mount Blanc. 


One old mountain there with its few scattered pines, 

Its moss-mantled rocks and their lightning-traced 
lines, 

Which frown on the storm as the face of the dead 

On the war-cloud that booms o’er his pillowless 
head,—_ 

How oft have I stood on its summits alone, 

Gazing up on the skies from sublimity’s throne. 


The Connecticut rolls her voluminous tide, 

O’er its rock-bounded basis majestic and wide; 

And strikes, as her billows o’er adamant sweep, 

The notes of an anthem eternal and deep, 

While the eagle aloft o’er the clear mirror floats, 

And the wood-lark below trills her shrill ringing 
notes. 


Oft night’s sable hand drew her canopy o’er me, 

As I mused on that mount of the prospect before 
me, 

As I imaged the scenes I should meet with in life, 

And the part I would act in its drama of strife, 

As breathing a wish that my deeds and my name, 

Might blaze on for aye on the record of fame. 


That river still flows as it flowed when I stood 

Gazing pensively down on its deep winding flood, 

And the rough beetling brows of that mountain 
still mock, 

The rush of the storm and thunderbolt’s shock, 

But a change I have felt since I gazed on that 
spot, 

And with a few changes more Iam gone and for- 


got. 


Aye, a few changes more and I pass from mankind, 

Like a leaf from a bough that is swept by the 
wind— 

Unknown when it bloomed with the millions around, 

Unmissed as it moulders away on the ground; 

But that mountain will stand in its firmness sub- 
lime 

The last column that crashes on sepulchral Time- 


It will stand in its strength ’till the planets shall 
fall, 

| And nature is wrapped in her funeral pall; 

| It will stand ‘till the stir of creation is o’er, 

And Night to Eternity wedded once more, 

Then fall to the chaos which gave it in birth 

When Omnipotence beckoned for order and earth. 
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BURIAL OF THE AGED. 


Original. 


In defiance of the numerous and ever changing || 
vicissitudes that wait on life, occasionally a traveller || 


reaches the age of the prophet, and looks back | 
with mingled feelings, upon the three score years 
and ten of pain and pleasure, that slumber with the 
past. ‘True it is, that life is like a tale that is told; 
—its unceasing round of incident, becomes impressed || 
upon the mind, and unnumbered scenes are stored 


away in memory for reference in after years; these | 


make up the mental feast of age, and the head all | 
crowned with/silver hairs, and feclings quite as grey, | 
return to their enactment, and live them over, with | 
all the vividness of reality. 

The weary wanderer, bending under accumulated | 
years, may smile at the changes that marked the | 
fleckered avenue of the past, for there may be found | 
a thousand bright memorials among them;—memo-_ 
rials of bliss and beauty which may gladden the | 
heart, though their short lived existence may have || 
passed away forever. And while the cheek and brow | 
may wear 


*¢The intersected lines of thought,” 


a settled composure may soften the features, and tell | 
of peace that prevails within. 

Not less than the sunken eye and the silver locks 
does the slowly measured pace of the aged, indicate 
the operations of thought; with cautious precision, | 
step follows step, and it would seem, as it were morc | 
difficult to turn aside, than to pursue the straight | 
forward course. ‘The disappointments of former | 
years, have written a law upon tlie heart, from which | 
it is almost impossible to deviate, and confirmed 
habits constantly pursued, mould the features and 
unalterably stamp the expression of the countenance. 
Thus it is, that the lifeless body of the aged dead, 
appears as natural as life. Accustomed to think of | 
death, and to expect its coming, there is no shrink-| 





ing irom its approach with horror, no inducement for | 
a ghastly arrangement of the features; and with 
quiet reverence and admiring awe we gaze upon the | 
inanimate mortality before us, and wonder if such is | 
death. 
A silent group, among which were the young, the | 
middle aged and the old, stood beside the uncovered 
coffin of a venerable saint, whose checkered pilgrim- | 
age upon earth had ended. The nearest relatives of | 
the deceased, like herself, had passed the meridian 
of life, and were treading, with solemn step and | 
slow, the declivity that leads to the grave. ‘The so-| 
lemn awe that reigned in the apartment, disturbed | 
only by the sobs of the distressed hearts, bespoke | 
the respect of the surviving relatives. The minister | 
of God, read a chapter from his word, and directed | 
the sad company to join him in a hymn of thanks-| 
giving to the Most High. They sang. The soft, 
notes of song, subdued by sorrow, ascended in 


|| grave. 


’|}slumberer was borne to the quict 


‘mournful cadence; sighs of feeling, trembled in the 


strains, and the weeping relatives and friends made 


,melodious eloquence of the sacred vespers of the 
|dead. The prayer, or the prayers, for there were 


‘many, that followed, went up like incense to the 
i skies. 

| Then came the group, one by one, to take a last 
farewell of the departed. Age bent its way, as if by 
'|impulse, to the side of the loved and lost, to gaze for 
(a last brief moment upon her well known features. 
| Youth followed in the train; and the mingled tears 
of youth and age, exhibited the unsophisticated e!o- 
‘quence of nature, in its most extended sense. To 


— in such an hour was God-like. The Saviour 


|| wept, when the cold form of his beloved Lazarus 


was before him enveloped in the garments of the 
And who could resist the tear, the silent 
||messenger that came to tell the workings of the 


|| heart? 


There lay the pale mortality of the sleeper. The 
feet that for years had been active, and the hands 
that had mercifully ministered to the wants of the 
‘helpless and the distressed, were inactive now—were 
clasped in the still repose of death. Pale was the 
cheek and pale the brow; and each feature seemed 
ito wear in marble, the pleasantness—the living beauty 
~ animated existence. Each gazer there, even amid 
the sorrow, of which every one was partaker, could 
|| but exclaim “How beautiful is Death! 

The last look of love was given, and the cold 
mansions of the 
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| 
dead, to rest in peace until the summoning trump of 


'God shall wake the nations from their deep repose. 


As slumber lingers on the lids of age, 

When toil hath worn the body —c: are the ented, 
Calming the features after life’s fierce rage, 

And when oblivious spell the sense doth bind;— 
So lingers death about that snow-white brow, 


!| That lies like marble in its beauty now. a. 





Ideality is the noble spring of all genuine enthu 


'|siasm, and of all exalted feelings; it is, so to speak, 


genius materialised; it enlarges and dignifies the 
soul, and widens the boundaries of the possible. It 
is tais seerct, profound and irresistible impulse that 
spurs on the soul toall its loftiest and purest effort— 
that fires the poet and the patriot—that exalts the 
conception of the painter and the sculptor—that 
breathes the “witchery of sweet sound” over the 
soul of the musician—and that even animates tho 
virtuous mind to many of its best deeds and many 
of its holiest purposes. 





Reticion.—True religion is confined to no sect 
to no party, to no country, and to no age; like the dew 
of heaven, its influence is universal and impartial, 
and when not opposed by prejudices, its vital princi- 
ciples are to be equally found in the Catholic and the 
Protestant, tlhe Jew, and the Mussulman, the Ciris- 
tian divine, and the Indian bramin. 
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sorrow press’d thy heart, "Twas mine the joy to share thy sighs, To 
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But now all blissful hopes have fled, 
And grief ere this unknown, 
Has pierced a heart that ne’er had bled; — 
Thou art anothers own! 
Then fare thee well, { cannot moan 
The love to him thou’stgiven; 
My prayer shall be when all alone, 
Thy happiness in heaven. 
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OUR PORT FOLIO. | 

Tue Fine Arts.—The inhabitants of several of the | 
large cities of our Union, have but recently awaken- | 
ed to a very commendable interest upon the long |! 
neglected subject of the Fine Arts, and several in-| 
stitutions for their encouragement have been formed, | 
which so far, seem to be attended with more than 
anticipated success. 

The cities of New York and Philadelphia, much | 
to their credit, have advanced promptly and energe- | 
tically, to the support of their Academies of desiga, | 
—of the Arts etc., and their triamphant efforts in) 
order to establish those institutions permanently, en- 
title them to honorable distinction, and it is to be 
hoped, that the example they have exhibited before 
the country, may be imitated in every direction, un-| 
til there shall not be a city of our Republic but shall | 
have its Academy of the Arts. 

Baltimore, is not far in the rear of her sisters of 
the North. She too has erected her standard, hung | 
out her banners, and sounded her reveille. Under | 
the sanction and authority of the State, she starts in | 
the enterprise and there is ability among her citizens 
to secure success to the undertaking; the will to do} 
it, is all that is necessary; and it can scarcely be) 
doubted, but that the patriotic pride for which the | 
city has always been celebrated, will induce that | 
will, and place the institution she is about to rear | 
upon a firm and immovable foundation. 

The few enterprising individuals, who associated 


| 





themselves in a body, and obtained from the legisla- 
ture an act of incorporation, under the designation 
of the “Maryland Academy of the Arts,” have made 
the experiment and proved to the satisfaction of 
every one who may be interested, what may be done 
towards the encouragement of the Fine Arts in Bal- 


timore. They have succeeded in obtaining a collec- 
tion of paintings, statuary, engravings, etc., such as 
has never been equalled in the city. The September 
exhibition, which has but just closed, consisted of 
between four and five Hundred specimens of the Arts, 
arranged in a style, which was highly creditable to 
the Academy. 

The exhibition was opened with an elegant and 
appropriate address from the President, Wm. Frick, 
Esq., which was followed by lectures from six pro- 
fessors, delivered on different evenings in the saloon 
of the law buildings. The professor of painting, 
James Jackson, Esq., exhibited in a clear and lucid 
manner the claims of his department of the Arts upon 
‘tthe attention of the community, and made it plain 
that there can be nothing lost to a nation by its de- 
Vvotion to the Arts. 

Professor Jennings, displayed in a masterly lec- 
ture, the intimate connexion between anatomy and 
painting. He described, and exposed, in a diagram 
of the human head, the muscles brought in requisi- 
tion in the expression of the different passions, with 
their relation to each other, he clearly elucidated the 
philosophy of expression, and proved, that the artist | 





i 


| who attempts to delineate the human form and coun 
tenance upon canvass, must be conversant with an- 
F my. 
ir ‘Dede Cox introduced the Chemistry of the Fine 
| Arts in a lecture which exhibited a considerable de- 
grec of scientific knowledge and close research into 
the works and opinions of the men of ancient times. 
H. Stout, Esq., lectured on Sculpture, and traced his 


|| subject from its origin through its history, and no- 


ticed its improvements and their effects upon man- 
kind. ‘The effort was admirably adapted to the oc- 
casion and gained for the professor of sculpture a 
measure of applause that he may well be proud of. 

The lecture on Engraving was given by Mr. Jack- 
son the professor of painting. The style and man- 
ner of delivery, were fully equal to the lecture on 
painting by the same gentleman. 

R. C. Long, Esq., professor of Architecture, gave 
an able lecture on the subject of his department. 
Commencing with the art in the eaily stages of ite 
existence, he described the different classes with re- 
ference to the times in which they flourished, ac- 
knowledging the supremacy in point of utility and 
beauty of the Columnar class of the Greeks over the 
class of the arch of the Romans, beneath which it 
was degraded by the Romans after they had tri- 
umphed over almost every other nation. 

We are permitted by Mr. Long to give the follow- 
ing extract: 

“It is in this point of view, namely, that of evincing 
more profound thought in its works,—the highest 
standard that we can establish wherewith to mea- 
sure the relative merits of the various arts,—that we 
claim for architecture the highest place. Whatever 
may be its superiority in other respects, it is here, 
on the ground of intellectual pre-eminence, that it 
steps into the Throne; and, like a queen, architec- 
ture stands among her sister arts, who to her digni- 
ty and majesty must be subservient. Sculpture stands 
at her portals, and pointing to her excellence, in- 
structs the stranger in the end for which she is de- 
signed. Painting brings her noblest achievements 
for her ornament, and the genius of a Michel Angelo 
spreads its most glorious designs upon her walls. 
Poesy’s loftiest strains are dedicated to the setting 
forth of her wonders, and music ‘fills her courts 
with praise,’ and ‘comes into her presence with a 
song.’” 


LirERARY AND SCIENTIFIC ENJOYMENT.—It must be 
gratifying to such as take pleasure in the improve- 
ments of society, and the extension of mental cul- 
ture, to witness the efforts made by several socie- 
tics in our city, to render their operations, useful to 
the community, by the institution of public exercises 
such as are calculated to improve intellect and ex- 
alts its possessor. We have seen by the daily ad- 
vertisements, that the memhers of the Academy of 
Science and Literature, have proposed to deliver lec- 
tures upon different scientific and literary subjects 
during this winter. The lecturers, are men of known 
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abilities, well qualified to instruct, and they have |! be quarrelled with, and it is altogether unnecessary 


determined to devote one evening in each week to || 


those public exercises. 

The Musical Association, proposes to occupy one 
evening or more, of each week, in performing orato- 
rious ect. and to give lessons in music upon terms, 
which can scarcely fail to insure success to the un- 
dertaking. The members of this association are’ 
some of our best, and most valued citizens, and their 
names are a sufficient guaranty for the performance 
of any thing they propose. 

The Baltimore Lyceum, continues to hold weckly 





sessions for the delivery of lectures, recitations and || 


discussions, and the meetings of the institution are 
generally well attended. 

The Franklin association, of Fells Point, is now 
affording the inhabitants of that section of the city 
an opportunity of acquiring information upon sub- 
jects, of interest and practical utility. The pur- 
chase of extensive apparatus has enabled the associa- 
tion to extend the means of its usefulness, and the 
plan proposed should be encouraged by every lover 
of improvement. 

The opening of the winter literary campaign, 
under such favorable auspices, should inspire every 
one with a desire to improve, and parents above all 
others would do well to embrace the opportunities 
afforded for instructionfefor the benefit of their chil- 
dren. A little attention in the matter, may be the 
means of directing the minds of the youth from 
pursuits, unprofitable and perhaps ruinous, to those 
of an interesting and improving nature. 





What can be more attractive and pleasing to the 
sight of a parent than to behold a family composed | 


of young Misses and Masters, engaged in literary || 


and scientific pursuits, preparing themselves for | 
eminence and usefulness in future life? 
dation thus early laid, will support a superstructure | 








to engage with him, for if let alone, he will soon 
quarrel himself out of credit, and unless he turns 
about and quarrels with himself he will have no one 
to quarrel with. 





There is something in the fearless and independent 
manners of a high-minded man, that obtains for 
him the admiration and respect of every one with 
whom he associates. In matters of business, he 
scorns to take an undue advantage; and never ele- 
vates himself at expense of another’s reputation. 
Does any one offer him insult? He measures the of- 
fence by the character of the offender, and disdains to 
stoop to revenge himself upon an adversary. He over- 


looks injury rather than confront an unprincipled foe, 


and overcomes the mean spirited by his frown when 
he would condescend to the conquest in no other way, 





A lady had better leave her reticule at bome than 
leave home without her prudence. A prudent woman 
is above price,and her character will secure her a 
welcome into any society. Her visits whether to the 
parlor of a friend, or the Merchant’s hall, are always 
acceptable; she can enjoy the conversation of a 
neighbor with true pleasure or purchase the goods 
of the vender at an advantage which may not be en- 


joyed by onein whom he cannot place as much con- 


fidence. Prudence is to a woman, what honor is to 
a ian, her safe guard, her shield, and her buckler 
a weapon, not of offence, but of defence which never 
fails to be successful. 





Discourses oN THE saBBaTu.—Origin, Universal 
Obligation, Perpetuity, Duties and General Useful- 
ness of the Sabbath, Delivered in the Capitolof the Uni- 





ted States, by Levi R. Reese, Chaplain to the House of 
The foun- || 


Representatives, published by request. 


| The manly and fearless address of the author of 
|this work upon the subject of duelling, delivered be- 
dignify and ennoble every one who may consider } fore the Congress of the United States, at the funeral of 
the effort to obtain it, worthy of his consideration. || the unfortunate Cilley who fell in a duel in the neigh- 

But the most important reason, why those asso- | borhood of Washington, won for him a favored place 
ciations should be encouraged, consists in the influ | in a the estimation of the friends of religion and vir- 
ence they may exert over the minds of such as are | tue, and prepared the way for the reception of “Dis- 





in letters of creditable magnitude, which cannot but 


| 





just merging into manhood, at that dangerous period | 
| 


when hopes are high and the feelings unmatured by 
experience unaccustomed to any but parental re- 
straint, when that is about to be exchanged for per- 
sonal responsibility, then may that influence attract 
the young man, from the waywardness into which 
his fancy might otherwise lead him, and direct 
his feet into the path of virtuous encouragement. 





A late English writer, regards its as one of the 
absurdities of human life, not to be profoundly de- 
ferential to a quarrelsome man; however offensive 
his doctrine may be to human nature, there can be 
but little doubt of its propricty. and if we believe 
with another writer, tnat none but fools quarrel, we 
will at once admit its correctness. The man who 
would quarrel with every body, does not deserve to 








courses on the Sabbath” pronounced in the Capital 
before the same august and enlightened body. 

We have examined these discourses with interest 
and pleasure and bear testimony to the very creditable 
manner in which Mr. Reese bas acquitted himself. 
Commencing with the institution of the Sabbath, he 
has traced its history and univeasal application, and 
controverts with clearness and success, the opinions _ 
of some divines, that the obligations enjoined in the 
bible in relation to the institution, were intended 
only for a special portion of mankind. The injunc- 
tion of the Almighty upon all men to keep the sab. 
hath holy,is insisted upon in a determined and yet af- 
fectionate and persuasive manner. 

We recommend the work to every one who wishes 
to obtain information and advice upon this too much 
neglected subject. 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 


The man who writes the history of woman’s love, will find 
himself employed in drawing outa tangled skein. It is a bis- 
tory of secret emotions and vivid contrast which may well go 
nigh to baffle his penetration and to puzzle his philosophy. 
There is in it a surface of timid, gentle bashfuluess, concealing 
an underflow of strong and heavy passions, a seeming caprice 
that a breath may shake, or a word alarm, yet all the while, an 
earnest devotion of soul which in its exalted action, holds all 
danger cheap that crosses the path of its career. The sportive, 
changeful, and coward nature that dallies with affection asa 
jest, and wins admiration by its affrighted coyness; that flies 
and would be followed, that revolts and would be soothed, en- 
treated and on bended knee implored, before it is won; that 
sime nature will undergo the ordeal of the burning plough- 
share, take all the extremes of misery and distress, brave the 
fury of the elements and the wrath of man, and in every peril 
be a patient comforter, when the cause that moves is the vin- 
dication of her love. Affection is to her what glory is toa 
man, an impulse that inspires the most adventurous heroism.— 


* J. P. Kennedy. 


Dysreprsia.—The effect of mental disquietude in producing 
this complaint is greater than is generally supposed. [tis well 
known that persons in good health, of sound digestive organs, 
who take plenty of exercise, and are free from anxiety, may 
at almost any thing, and in quantities which would kill those 
in different circumstances. In reference to this point Doctor 
Brigham observes—‘*We do not find dyspepsia prevalent in 
countries where people do eat most enormously. ‘Travellers 
in Siberia say that the people there often eat 40 pounds of food 
aday. Admiral Seripchoff saw 2 Siberian eat, immediately 
after breakfast, 25 pounds of boiled rice, with 3 pounds of but- 
ter. But dyspepsia is not acommon disease in Siberia. We 
do not learn from Captains Parry or Lyon, that their friends 
the Esquimaux are very nervous and dispeptic, though they in- 
dividually eat 10 or 12 pounds of solid food in a day, washing 
jt down with a gallon or so of train oil. Captain Lyon, was, to 
be sure, a little concerned for a delicate young lady Esquimaux, 
who eat her candles, wicks and all; yet he does not allude to 
her inabilty to digest them.” 


Hinpoo agsurpity.—The Hindoos carry on a complete sys- 
tem of bargaining with their gods, or rather a compound sys- 
tem of flattering, cajoling, bargaining and threatening. The 
most ordinary method is the contracting. ‘If you will grant 
me so and so, I will give you so and so, such and such sweet- 
meats, fruits; flowers, &c; or, | will worship you alone for so 
many days.’’ If this is not successful, they say: ‘*If you will 
not give me so and so, I will keep you without a drop of water; 
or, I will put a rope round your neck, and drag you round the 
house; or, the most disgraceful of all, ] will beat you witha 
slipper.” In times of drought, or of any great extremity, they 
will absolutely brick up the entrance to an image, and threaten 
to keep their god close prisoner, until he shall help them. 
This took place at Maussuck a few years ago, when the poor 
god was bricked up, and kept without water, offerings, or ado- 
ration until the rain began to fajl, when they liberated their 
prisoner, and begged his pardon. 


Adulation js never disagreeable when addressed to ourselves, 
though let us hear half the same degree of it addressed to an- 
other, and we vote the addresser a parasite,and the addressed a 
fool for swallowing it. But even though we may doubt the sin- 
cerity or the judgment of the adulator, the incense is neverthe- 
less acceptable, as it prpves we must be of some importance to 
induce him to take the trouble of flattering us. There are two 
things that- we are willing to take, and never think we ean 
have too much of, money and flaitery; and the more we have 
of the first, the more we are likely to get of the second, as far 
as I have observed, at all events in England, where | have seen 
wealth excite an attention and respect that virtue, genius, or 
valor would fail to meet with.— Byron, 


MiseRni€s OF INDOLENCE.—Noue s0 little enjoy life, and are 
such burdens to themselves, as those who have nothing to do. 
The active only have the true relish of life. He who knows 
not what it is to labor, knows not what it isto enjoy. Recrea- 
tion is only valuable as it unbonds us. The idle know nothing 
of it. It is exertion that renders rest delightful, and sleep 
sweet and undisturbed. That the happiness of life depends on 
the regular prosecution of some laudable purpose or calling, 
which engages, helps and enlivens all our powers, let those 
bear witness, who, after spending years in active usefulness, 
retire to enjoy themselves.—Rev. W. Jay. 


We look with wonder ot the spectacle which astronomy 
presents to us of thousands of worlds and systems of worlds 
weaving together their harmonious movements into one whole. 
But the view of the hearts of men furnished by history, con- 
sidered as a combination of biographies, is immeasurably more 
awful and pathetic. Every water-drop of the millions in that 
dusky stream is a living heart, a world of worlds! How vast 
and strange, and sad and living a thing he only knows at all 
who has gained knowledge by labor, experience and suffer- 
ing; and he not perfeclly. 








A coop MaN.—Some of the maxims of the philosophers o 
antiquity, are of much worth, and deserve to be engraven in 
letters of gold. Such is the following sentiments expressed by 
Seneca. “A good man does his duty, let it be never so painful 
so hazardous or never so great a Joss to him, and it is not all 
the money, the power and the pleasure in the world, no, nor 
any force, or necessity, that can make him wicked. He consi- 
ders what he is to do, not what he is to suffer, and will keep on 
his course, though there should be nothing but gibbets and tor- 
ments in the way.’? 


FeCRETS.—A secret is like silence; you cannot talk aboutit 
and keep it. It is like money; when once you know there is 
any concealed, it is half discovered. ‘*My dear Murphy,’ 
said an Irishman to his friend, “why did you betray the secret 
I told you??? ‘Is it betraying you call it? Sure, when I found 
I was*nt able to keep it myself, didn’t do well to tell itto 
somebody that could??? 


By the laws of Austria, no person can be executed for any 
crime, not even for the most clearly proved murder, without 
his confessing his guilt. If he refuses to do so when the proof 
is strong to demonstration against him, he may be imprisoned, 
but he cannot be sent to his eternal account with a crime un- 
confessed upon bis soul. 


Children and people are to be judged of when they are in 
that state for which nature or instruction has designed them. 
A weaver would make a poor black-smith; a carpenter would 
make a poor tailor; and yet each of them, kept in his place, 
may do his work well; and no one is to be blamed for the 
want of what he never had an opportunity of acquiring. 


To keep a field from being overgrown with weeds they must 
be plucked up when they are young; so when the seeds of 
discontent have taken root in the heart, they must be eradi- 
cated, if peace of mind be intended to be cherished. The bud 
of dissatisfaction will ripen into the fruit of danger and trouble, 
unless it be destroyed. 


REMARKABLE DEPOS!TE.—In a coal mine near Charleroi,a 
the depth of 1,100 feet, a fossil palm tree, the trunk of which 
is 46 inches in diameter, has latéfy been found in a vertical po- 
sition, with its roots fixed in the substratum. It is about to be 
transferred to the Cabinet of Natural history at Brussels. 


Scott says of the results of his early reading—**My memory 
of events was like one of the large old fashioned stone cannons 
of the Turks, very difficult to load well and discharge, but 
making powerful effect when by good chance an object came 
within range of its shot.’? 


When I hear two men, whose intimacy does not date from 
childhood, calling each other “Tom,” and “Nat,’? I look fora 
speedy.and perhaps a violent death to their friendship. True 
friendship is not only shown, but strengthened, by mutual re- 
spect. 


It is a fact established by the wisdom of the learned, and the 
experience of the inquisitive, that there are principles in the 
physiology of woman which peculiarly capacitate her for en- 
durance and perseverance under protracted affliction. 


A woman’s real character cannot be learned half as much 
by dancing wit!) her, as by conversing with her at home, where 
ber behaviour at the table, at the fire-side, and in all the trying 
circumstances of domestic life can be observed. 


There is sometimes more true heroism passing in a corner, 
and on occasions that make no noise in the world, than has af- 
ten been exercised by those whom that world esteems her 
greatest bero and on occasions the most illustrious. 


Ap inmate of a mad-house being asked what brought him 
there, replied—*A mere quibble of words, sir, I said every 
body was mad, and every body said I was mad, and the ma- 
jority carried it.” 


Many have the talents which would make them poets if 
they had the genius. A few have the genius yet want the 
talents. 


According to the Pompeian law, one guilty of parracide, was 
to be sewed up inasack, with a dog, a cock, a viper and an 
ape, and cast into the sea, or into a river, 


There is, perhaps, not an instance of a manof genius having 
a dull woman for his mother, though many have had fathers 
stupid enough. 


EecentTrictry.—The perpetual struggles of affectation to 
pass for oddity, is well represented to be the greatest absurdity 
of human nature. 
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